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U.S-U.K. Economic and Financial Agreements 


By THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


R. CHAIRMAN AND Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 

EI am honored by the invitation to speak 
to you this evening. The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion has performed a great service to this country. 
It has persistently and effectively helped to im- 
press upon all of us how closely the future of the 
United States is bound to the future of the world. 

I am sure that had the members of this asso- 
ciation traveled to London last month as I did, 
they would have shared my deep satisfaction with 
®hat I saw and heard there. It was a happy privi- 
lege for me to declare to the General Assembly, on 
behalf of the Government and people of the United 
States, that we are whole-heartedly committed to 
the success of the United Nations.’ 

The newspapers and the radio broadcasts have 
been filled with accounts of the disputes which 
have been aired these past weeks in the Security 
Council. Iran and Greece have been the subject 
of direct and frank debate, particularly between 
the representative of the Soviet Union and the 
representative of Great Britain. I cannot feel that 
the open discussion of these disagreements is cause 
for alarm. Quite the contrary. Open discussion 
has not prevented agreement with respect to the 
lisputes over Iran and Greece. 

Yet the public expression of these divergent 
viewpoints reminds us of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of whole-hearted international 
cooperation. We may wish that these difficulties 
did not exist, but we will be ill-advised to ignore 
their stubborn presence. 

I wish to talk to you this evening about one of 
the most important of these difficulties and about 
our plan for helping to remove it. The problem | 
have in mind is the economic and financial dilemma 
into which the war has plunged Great Britain. 
The partial solution I am thinking about is the 


Anglo-American economic and financial : 
ments. 

In the of the and debate 
that these agreements have evoked, the nature 
of the problem facing Great Britain has become 
familiar to all of us. 

Before the war the British people bought about 
a fifth of all the goods that were exported by all 
the other countries in world trade. 


) 


gree- 


course discussion 


They were 
our largest single customer. They were the larg- 
est customer of many other countries. They paid 
in goods, in the income from their overseas invest- 
ments, and in the earnings of their merchant fleet. 

Now, as they emerge from the war in which 
they suffered so bitterly, their exports are down 
to about a third of what they were in 1939. Many 
of their plants producing goods for export have 
been bombed out of existence. Many foreign in- 
vestments have been sold and foreign properties 
damaged or destroyed. Much of Britain’s mer- 
chant fleet has been sunk. 

The British borrowed heavily abroad. At the 
same time they sacrificed their export trade and 
converted their entire economy to war. Now, 
Britain must reconvert, and on a much larger 
scale than the United States. Britain must re- 
construct, which we do not have to do. 

But unless credit is extended to the British, they 
cannot purchase abroad the goods and equipment 
they need in order to reconvert and to recon- 
struct. Until this is done, Britain’s purchases 
cannot reach the old volume, much less an ex- 
panded volume. Such a situation cannot cure 
itself. Yet it is essential for the economic health 
of the world that it be cured quickly. 


An address made before the Foreign Policy Association 
in New York, N. Y., on Feb. 11, broadeast over the net- 
work of the American Broadcasting System, and released 
to the press on the same date. 


‘See BuLLETIN of Jan. 27, 1946, p. 87. 
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No one imagines that the financial agreements 
alone will remedy this situation. Whether or not 
the Congress approves the agreements, the British 
people face a lean period that will continue for 
some years. But the financial agreements will 
permit the British to buy food and raw mate- 
rials—the first things they need in the effort to 
restore their economy. 

Here in the United States we are in mid-passage 
in our reconversion. Despite the pressure of 
events abroad, even a Secretary of State is aware 
of the storms that delay our passage. Certainly 
a Secretary of State who was formerly Director 
of War Mobilization is uncomfortably familiar 
with the thorny character of price and wage dis- 
putes. 

But as Secretary of State I suggest to you that 
when we have settled the industrial disputes and 
other problems that are crowding in on us so in- 
sistently, we shall become more keenly aware that 
our ultimate prosperity heavily depends upon 
whether the economy of the world is free or in 
chains. 

The lawsuits which the Supreme Court is called 
upon to decide continue to reveal a variety of at- 
tempts by the several States to burden or restrict 
interstate commerce. These suggest that we have 
not fully learned our lesson even at home. 

But no American seriously contends in this day 
and age that the prosperity of the wheat farmer 
of the Dakotas, the cotton grower of the Caro- 
linas, or the market gardener of California is not 
directly linked to that of the miner in Pennsy]- 
vania and the manufacturer in New York. 

We take for granted the interdependence of 
the national economy. The interdependence of 
the world economy is less apparent. But it is 
quite as real. Prosperity here and abroad _ re- 
quires the expansion both of production and of 
markets. 

We know that we in the United States cannot 
reach and maintain the high level of employment 
we have set as our goal unless the outlets for our 
production are larger than they have ever been 
before in peacetime. 

Thus Britain’s difficulties in returning to nor- 
mal economic intercourse are of direct concern to 
us. The economic agreements we have drafted to 
help meet those difficulties have several objectives. 

We have acted first to settle the war account. 


Those who remember how the last war’s debts 
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haunted the world will welcome the expeditious 
disposal of this issue. 

Our claims on Britain and Britain’s claims on 
us for materials delivered under lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease and consumed before V—J Day 
have been disposed of. The victory was the 
payment we sought for these goods. 

But Britain will pay us for American surpluses 
remaining in the British Isles. A multitude of 
claims running both ways has been considered, a 
balance struck, and Britain has agreed to pay, with 
interest and over 50 years, the sum of 650 million 
dollars. 

The provision of the agreements which has com- 
manded the greatest public attention is the exten- 
sion of a line of credit to the United Kingdom 
totaling $3,750,000,000. This credit may be drawn 
upon at any time from the date Congress approves 
the loan agreement until December 31, 1951. It 
will, of course, be used gradually. 

The sums actually borrowed are to be repaid 
during the 50-year period beginning in 1951, with 
interest at 2 percent. The United Kingdom may 
request the United States to waive the collection 
of interest in any year in which British income 
from sales abroad and other sources is not enough 
to enable Great Britain to bring in imports at the 
average pre-war level. This is a wise provision 
in a contract of such long duration. It is not the 
course of wisdom to insist on interest payments 
when world-trade conditions may sometimes make 
such payments impossible. 

That, briefly, is the loan. To a transaction of 
this magnitude it is quite natural that objections 
should be raised. 

I have heard it said, for example, that the credit 
will contribute to inflation in this country. Ifa 
sum of this size were all to be drawn at once and 
spent for scarce consumer's goods, it would indeed 
be serious. But that will not occur. The British 
certainly will conserve the funds, drawing from 
them only as needed between now and 1951. 

They will not spend it for consumer-manufae- 
tured goods because these goods they make them- 
selves. They will spend it for what they must 
buy abroad—food and basic raw materials. 

Some of the things they buy—for instance, cot- 
ton—already are in surplus in this country, and 
other items doubtless will be in surplus before 1951. 
We shall soon be glad of British markets for lard, 
apples, tobacco, and no doubt also for wheat after 
the present shortage has been relieved. 
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Some of the credit will be spent in other coun- 
tries, especially in South America. ‘These coun- 
tries will thus acquire additional dollars which 
they can use for purchases here. 

What the South Americans wish to buy from 
us is mainly capital equipment: machine tools, 
diesel engines, generators, and machinery of every 
kind. The war enormously expanded our pro- 
ductive capacity for equipment of this kind, and 
increased foreign orders will be warmly welcomed. 

The pressure for inflation in this country is 
great. I would be the last to minimize the dan- 
ger. But the answer lies primarily in speedy, 
large-scale production of the things of which we 
are short. Restricting the ability of foreign pur- 
chasers to buy the things we have in abundance 
only adds an additional handicap to our economy. 

Another objection has been suggested by his- 
tory. This is the assertion that the credit will 
never be repaid. It should be realized, however, 
that the circumstances surrounding this credit are 
entirely different from those applying to the 
British debt after the first World War. 

First: That debt was incurred for materials 
largely destroyed in the fighting—goods that cre- 
ated no new wealth or earning power. This time 
we are not treating burned-out tanks as a com- 
mercial obligation. This credit is for new goods 
which will help create new production and new 
wealth. Like any good commercial loan, it helps 
create the means of its own payment. 

Second: The earlier British debt was larger 
than this credit, and the interest rate was higher. 
The British made full payments all through the 
1920’s, and continued them until the great depres- 
sion caused the moratorium of 1931. Even after 
that they made token payments in 1932 and 1933. 
Altogether they paid us over 2 billion dollars, prin- 
cipal and interest. That is not a record of inten- 
tional default. 

Third: Last time we raised our tariffs in 1921, 
again in 1922, and again in 1930. The British 
could only pay us back by selling goods to us, and 
yet by increased tariff duties we made it harder 
and harder for British goods to enter this country. 

Even more important, last time we and the rest 
of the world let the great depression happen. 
When it happened goods stopped moving and 
earnings collapsed. It was that, more than any- 
thing else, which stopped the payments on the 
British debt. 
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This time we are firmly set on a different course. 
We are not going to raise tariffs. The settled pol- 
icy of Congress and of the President for more than 
12 years has been and is to seek their gradual re- 
duction by negotiations under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. We are seeking to expand trade, not 
reduce it. And we and other countries are going 
to take steps to avoid a repetition of 1929. 

If business activity remains high and trade 
large, Great Britain should have little difficulty 
meeting the agreed payments. If we permit an- 
other great depression to occur, we shall lose 
much larger values than the instalments on this 
credit. 

The objection also is heard that, while this 
British credit is justified, it should not be granted 
because it will require us to make similar loans 
to other governments. With this argument I 
disagree. 

This credit is not a precedent for anything. It 
is unique because the position of Britain in world 
trade, her need for working capital, and the 
effect upon world trade of her acquiring that 
working capital, all are unique. 

Several countries do need capital to recon- 
struct and improve their industry and transport. 
The Export-Import Bank has made loans for 
these purposes under its existing powers and 
will make others, at least through 1946. By 
that time the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, set up by the 34 nations 
signing the Bretton Woods agreement, should be 
ready to take over much of this activity. 

Nor could a loan precedent be established by 
an agreement which is far more than an exten- 
sion of credit; by an agreement which is an 
understanding on over-all commercial policy: by 
an agreement which thus becomes a joint advance 
by two of the world’s largest economic units on 
the general problems of world trade. 

I say that the agreements provide far 
than an extension of credit, because they con- 
tain 
rapidly as possible the emergency controls over 
foreign exchange, to abolish the so-called “ster- 
ling area dollar pool”, to abandon discriminatory 
import restrictions, to participate in next sum- 
mer’s negotiations for reduction of world-trade 
barriers, and to support the Proposals for the 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment, 
which our Government published last December. 


more 


a pledge on Britain’s part to remove as 
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In my judgment among the most significant 
of the benefits which flow to us from this phase 
of these agreements is the British commitment 
to support the United States trade proposals. 
By this commitment the British take their place 
at our side as our economic allies and not our 
economic enemies. 

Before the outbreak of the war, the world was 
beginning to fall into narrow and tight com- 
mercial compartments. In many ways, the war 
gave impetus to this development. Unless the 
most powerful and united effort is made now to 
achieve a sharp about-face, we cannot hope to 
realize the traditional, liberal American dream 
of a freer world of trade. 

The partnership of Great Britain in this un- 
dertaking is consequently of the first importance. 
But it matters not how much the British may 
wish it otherwise; they can join this partner- 
ship only if the financial agreements are 
approved. 

If the loan is approved, we can look ahead 
with considerable confidence to a general reduc- 
tion of tariffs and the elimination of preferences; 
to a minimum of quotas and embargoes; to an 
intelligent and restrained resort to government 
subsidies; to general acceptance of the rule that 
international business should be conducted on a 
business basis and not as a phase of political 
action. 

We can look ahead also to a loosening of the 
grip of cartels and combines upon world com- 
merce; to multilateral arrangements for the 
handling of surplus commodities; and to pro- 
gressive limitation upon export restrictions and 
price-fixing arrangements. 

The United States believes that 
jectives will be best served by the establishment 
of an international trade organization under the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. We believe that the international trade 
organization can become one of the most im- 
portant foundations of a lasting peace. 


these ob- 


The organization gives promise of becoming a 
strong foundation if it is to include Great Britain. 
Without Great Britain it might succeed, but its 
prospects would not be bright. Clearly we have 
a great stake in this program. 

The British credit is a large investment under- 
taken to gain an even larger objective. Without 
it, our efforts to construct an expanding world 
economy may well be frustrated. With it, we 
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shall have won the support of a powerful ally 
in our efforts to break down those harmful eco- 
nomié practices which throttle trade, perpetuate 
poverty, engender ill-will among nations, and 
sow the seeds of conflict. 


At the conclusion of the portion of his address 
which was broadcast, Secretary Byrnes added the 
following remarks: 


The radio audience has left us now, but I wish 
to speak to you for a few more minutes about a 
very significant aspect of the financial agreement 
between Great Britain and the United States. 

As you are no doubt aware, before the war the 
pound sterling and the dollar were the curren- 
cies in Which over one half of the world’s trade 
was carried on. It is likely that even a higher 
share of it will be conducted in pounds and dol- 
lars in this post-war period. 

It requires no abstract analysis to understand 
that the free interchange of these two curren- 
cies at a stable rate is basic to world prosperity. 
If interchange is not free and easy, the trade 
world tends to freeze into two separate areas, 


each contained within an economic “Chinese 
Wall”. The commercial horizons for each busi- 


ness man are narrowed, because a large fraction 
of his potential buyers or suppliers are placed 
beyond his reach. 

But if interchange is free and easy, business- 
men can operate with the assurance that the pay- 
ments they receive for the goods they sell abroad 
can be spent anywhere in the world. They are 
free to seek their natural sources of supplies and 
their natural markets. When this is true, the 
volume of trade grows; smoke rises from the 
factories; jobs are plentiful and pay envelopes 
full; and farmers can expect a fair return on 
their crops. 

Against the background of these facts, the 
importance of the financial agreement is clear to 
see. The British today have very few dollars with 
which to pay for the imports they require. They 
are forced to conserve these dollars. As I read in 
the newspapers a few days ago, one way in which 
they have conserved dollars is by cutting from 
their menu the dried eggs they had been obtain- 
ing from the United States. The same newspaper 
account added that the British Admiralty has 
ordered British ships to avoid the Panama Canal 
as much as possible because of the dollars toll. 

Unless the British receive this loan of dollars 
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from the United States, only one course will be 
open to them. They must buy what they need 
almost exclusively from the countries which nor- 
mally buy equal or larger amounts from them, Or 
they must buy from countries which are willing to 
accept payment in pounds and spend the pounds 
for goods in Great Britain or in some other part 
of the sterling area, 

Since this is not the way trade arranges itself 
naturally, Great Britain would have to do this by 
government decree. The war controls would have 
to be continued, not relaxed, and they would have 
to be extended. These controls would necessarily 
discriminate against the United States, because in 
normal times our sales to British customers are 
always larger than our purchases from British 
sellers, 

I have discovered in my own thinking about 
these matters that concrete examples are most 
helpful. As an illustration of how the United 
States suffers from the so-called “sterling bloe ar- 
rangement”, let us suppose that a businessman in 
India makes a sale of cotton to an importer in 
England. 

The man from India receives pounds sterling for 
this cotton, not dollars. But he does not even re- 
ceive pounds sterling in a manner which permits 
him to convert them into dollars, without an official 
Consequently, the businessman in India 
cannot, even if he wishes, use the proceeds of the 
cotton sale to buy electric motors in the United 
States. If he needs electric motors, he must pur- 
chase them in England or in some other sterling 
country. 

The final result is that the American electric- 
motor manufacturer loses the opportunity to sell 
his wares. Sooner or later, if this situation were 
prolonged, the United States might find it neces- 
sary to retaliate in kind against this discrimina- 
tion. This is not a prospect which anyone in 
either Great Britain or the United States, or in any 
other country, can relish. 

Fortunately, if the financial agreements are 
approved, this unhappy prospect is removed. For 
in the agreements the British Government makes 
i firm commitment to terminate and modify these 
restrictive trade practices. 

They agree that from the effective date of the 
igreement United States businessmen who sell to 
customers in Britain can get their payment in 
dollars, which they can use wherever they choose. 


license. 


(Continued on page 281) 
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By ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON 


HE QUESTION is asked by many people as to why 
Britain needs this money and what she will do 
with it. 

That is a proper question and deserves a proper 
answer. 

Perhaps we might start by naming some of the 
things for which Britain will not use this money. 
She will not use it for nationalizing British indus- 
tries, and she will use very little of it for physical 
reconstruction, reconversion, and modernization of 
her industries. It should be obvious to anyone 
that Britain requires no dollars for socializing 
British industries. She bought the Bank of Eng- 
land with sterling bonds. Sterling will buy any- 
thing in Britain. It is only for purchases abroad 
that some other kind of money is necessary. 

In order to be able to understand the British 
economic and financial position, two important 
points must be kept constantly in mind. The first 
is that Britain lives by imports, which is just an- 
other way of saying that she lives by exports, 
because, obviously, her imports have to be paid for 
by exports. 

The second point to keep in mind is that Britain 
mobilized for this war both in material and human 
resources to a considerably greater degree than we 
did in the United States. That she should 
mobilize to the limit was obviously in our interest. 

In doing so, she sacrificed substantially her ex- 
port trade. 
it meant the maximum use of her resources and her 
productive capacity for fighting the war. At the 
end of the war, Britain was exporting only 30 


That also was in our interest because 


percent of her pre-war volume. 

During the war, the United States and Canada 
supplied British import requirements through 
lend-lease, but this arrangement ended with the 
close of the war. 

The 334 billions of dollars of new money which 
the proposed agreement would make available to 
the British is, therefore, for the purpose of en- 
abling her to pay for a part of her necessary im- 
ports of food and raw materials until her industries 
can be reconverted to peacetime production and 
her export trade restored. 

The British estimate that, not until 1949, will 
their exports of goods and services be sufficient to 


Excerpts of an address delivered before the National 
Farm Institute at Des Moines, Iowa, on Feb. 15. 
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cover their essential imports, even though such im- 
ports are on a considerably reduced volume as com- 
pared with pre-war figures. Meantime, she faces 
inevitable deficit in her accounts with the United 
States and the rest of the world of something like 
5 billions of dollars. This proposed U.S. credit, 
plus other credits that Britain expects to obtain 
from Canada and elsewhere, will be used to meet 
that deficit. 

The next question which arises in most people’s 
minds is “Why should the United States lend this 
money to Britain and what advantage or benefit 
will we receive from so doing ¢” 


I believe we can get a better understanding of 
the benefits which the United States will derive 
from this credit by considering for a moment what 
Britain’s course will be if the Congress should re- 
fuse to ratify this agreement. In that event, Brit- 
ain would be compelled to find some other means 
of paying for her essential imports during her 
period of reconversion. Britain does have an 
alternative course—a course which was strongly 
urged by a very powerful and vocal minority group 
in Britain which vigorously opposed the approval 
of this agreement in the British Parlhament. 


Britain would be compelled further to tighten 
and cement the economic ties which bind the Brit- 
ish Empire; she would strengthen the sterling-area 
dollar-pool arrangements; she would extend and 
expand the Empire Preference System which grew 
out of our high-tariff policy following the first 
World War; she would be compelled to continue 
in force those import and exchange controls which 
discriminate against U.S. goods; she would, of 
necessity, confine the bulk of her purchases to 
those countries agreeing to take payment in Brit- 
ish goods. 

If Congress should fail to approve this credit, 
Britain could, in the alternative course indicated, 
provide for her necessary imports during the re- 
conversion period. At the end of that three- or 
four-year period you may be sure that this whole, 
vast complicated system of government-controlled 
trade would have fastened itself so firmly on the 
British economy that it would be practically im- 
possible to change it. Moreover, the many coun- 
tries whose trade is linked closely with that of 
Britain would almost certainly follow Britain in 
this direction. 
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Under such a system, one can no longer buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest; he 
buys and sells where governments direct, regard- 
less of prices or other commercial considerations, 

Under such a system, the total of international 
trade is materially reduced, production and con- 
sumption are curtailed and the standard of living 
declines. 

Under such a system, economic power in time 
becomes linked to political power, and economic 
blocs become political blocs, to disturb the peace 
of the world. 


Without the loan, it is perfectly clear what path 
Britain would take, and how our farmers would be 
affected. The British would have to conserve their 
dollar resources very carefully, and spend them 
only for essential products which cannot be pro- 
duced in Britain or bought elsewhere in the world. 
They would have to subsidize even further the ex- 
pansion of inefficient British agriculture. They 
would have to obtain more and more of their agri- 
cultural imports from the countries of the sterling 
area, with whom they have special trading rela- 
tionships. They would have to resort to primi- 
tive barter arrangements, obtaining agricultural 
products from countries which would be willing 
to accept an equal value of British goods in re- 
turn. All of these things would tend to freeze 
the American farmer out of the British market, 
to pile up farm surpluses in the United States, and 
to depress the prices of our farm products. 

It is said that Britain defaulted on her World 
War I debt and that this credit will suffer a similar 
fate. Ido not agree. 

The first World War debt 
things which Britain had to have in order to fight 
the war—her war and our war. This time we 
knew better. Tanks and airplanes and food nec- 
essary for fighting this war were furnished Britain 
on lend-lease. Last time we insisted on payment 
for these things plus a high rate of interest; this 
time we do not propose to charge for food which 
was consumed, or ammunition which was shot 
away at the enemy, or airplanes which were used 
to bomb his war plants—all in a common effort to 
preserve the liberties of the English-speaking peo- 
ples and of our allies. 

To keep the record straight, we should remember 
that Britain did pay over 2 billion dollars of the 
first World War debt, 114 billions of which was 


was incurred for 
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for interest alone. For each 4 dollars she paid, 
only 1 dollar went for reduction of principal. She 
even made token payments after the moratorium 
of 1931. 
default. Another important aspect of this matter 
is the fact that following the first World War we 
raised our tariffs three different times and made it 


This is hardly a record of intentional 


impossible for Britain to sell us sufficient goods 
to earn the dollars with which to pay her debt to 
us. This time we don’t propose to raise tariffs. 

It is also urged by some that the British credit 
will add to the dangers of inflation. 

Inflation is undoubtedly a serious threat to our 
It is very unlikely, however, 
that the granting of this credit would aggravate 
the danger of inflation, for the following reasons : 


domestic economy. 


The British line of credit will be available over 
a period of five years and will undoubtedly be 
spent gradually. 

Only a portion of it will be spent directly by 
Britain in the United States. That portion will 
be used largely for the purchase of food and raw 
materials, some of which we already have in sur- 
Wheat 
and corn may also be in surplus after the next crop 
Our capacity to produce all of these things 
and many others besides is far greater than domes- 
tic requirements. If we can again open up the 
markets of the world to our products, the problem 
of surpluses will lose its threat. 


plus as, for example, cotton and tobacco. 


or SO, 


The remaining part of the credit will be spent 
by Britain in South America and other parts of the 
world for the purchase of raw materials which she 
cannot obtain to advantage in the United States. 
Such other countries will, in turn, spend these dol- 
lars in the United States for the most part for 
capital goods, equipment, machinery, engineering 
services, et cetera, for the development of their 
The United States 
has a great surplus capacity, created during the 


resources and their economy. 


war, for the production of such things, and we 
should welcome orders to keep these plants run- 
ning. A industry 
moreover will afford a better domestic market for 
the products of American agriculture. 


prosperous manufacturing 


It is also urged that the credit to Britain will 
serve as a pattern for other large loans and for 
that reason should not be made. 

Upon examination it will be seen that this is 
hot an impressive objection. 

The British agreement is unique. The commit- 
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ments undertaken by Britain are of a character 
which no other country can match. 

The British Empire accounts for one third of 
the international trade of the world. Due to the 
elimination of Germany and Japan in the world 
market, it is more than likely that three fourths 
of the international trade of the world will, in the 
next few years, be transacted in dollars and pounds 
sterling. Under Britain’s 
partnership with us in putting world trade on the 
right track and keeping it there is of the highest 
importance, 


these circumstances, 


There is no other country whose 
support is so essential for the success of our world- 
trade program. 

Due to the unique character of the British agree- 
ment, the commitments which it contains, and the 
size of the credit which it involves, it is necessary 
to refer the matter to Congress for approval. The 
credit is not for reconstruction or reconversion 
but is for working capital until Britain can suf- 
ficiently recover her export trade to pay her own 
wily. 

The International Bank, to be organized under 
the Bretton Woods 
for business within a year. 


agreements, should be ready 
This Bank is being 
organized for the purpose of making loans for re- 
construction and development. This is the in- 
stitution that will care for long-run credit needs 
of this character. Meantime, the Export-Import 
Bank has made some loans of this character and 
doubtless will give consideration to other applica- 
tions to take care of essential needs pending the 
time when the International Bank will be ready. 

Now that World War II is over, there are only 
two economic courses open to the countries of the 
world. They can continue on a nationalistic bi- 
lateral barter system, patterned along the lines 
developed so intensively by Nazi Germany, or 
they can go back to the multilateral basis where 
every country is free to trade with every other 
country with a minimum of restrictions and dis- 
The former system gives rise to 
Under it we 
would certainly start out in the post-war world 
with three powerful economic blocs—a_ sterling 


criminations. 
the formation of economic bloes. 


bloc, a dollar bloc, and a Russian or ruble bloc. 
There would be pulling and hauling between these 
bloes in their struggles for more power and more 
trade territory. 

An economic bloc means the regimentation of 
international commerce. Lincoln said, “This Na- 


(Continued on page 277) 
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General Assembly of the United Nations 


REPORT FROM LONDON TO THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





Lonpon, Feb. 15.—The United Nations inaug- 
ural General Assembly in London fulfilled, in 
five crowded weeks of day-and-night meetings, its 
assigned task of fashioning the organizational 
machinery designed to guide the world on a 
peaceful course. 

The main wheels are in position, and only a few 
gears, such as the Trusteeship Council, remain to 
be set in place to complete the construction job. 
The Charter, painstakingly drafted at San Fran- 
cisco, provoked little criticism and served as the 
master blueprint for the delegates of 51 nations. 

This was all that had been originally planned 
for the Assembly. But, in addition, it found the 
time and means to deal with substantive matters, 
some of which submitted the newly forged ma- 
chinery to severe tests. Chief of these were politi- 
‘al problems—hangovers from the war—which 
were brought before and acted upon by the 
Security Council. 

That the Council was able to agree on satis- 
factory formulas to solve all but one of these 
political issues augurs well for the success of the 
new family of nations. 

Public airings of these “situations” and dis- 
putes, with the world press in attendance, marked 
a radical departure from the usual methods of 
handling international affairs. The old locked- 
door, secret-session style of diplomacy was aban- 
doned and the cases were heard in the full glare 
of the international spotlight. Strong language 
was used, but still the principals remained on 
friendly terms and reached considerable agree- 
ment, 

A decade ago such “plain talk” would have 
precipitated diplomatic “incidents”. 


Closing Addresses 


The Assembly ended early Friday morning 
much as it began, with addresses by Clement 


Attlee, Britain’s Prime Minister, and Paul-Henri 
Spaak, General Assembly President. Trygve Lie, 
the Secretary-General who will lead the new 
Organization for the next five years, also spoke. 
Their speeches reflected satisfaction, hope, and 
sober optimism. The Secretary-General spoke the 


He said: 


closing words. 


“We must feel humble in the knowledge that 
untold millions throughout the world are looking 
with new hope in this Organization which we 
have brought into being. We have established a 
truly democratic forum for the free and open 
discussion of the great international and economic 
problems of our time. I feel our growing pains 
have not been excessive.” 


Prime Minister Attlee described the Assembly 


progress as “great” and said: 


“The success of these meetings has been re- 
markable. Only those who put their expectations 
far too high will have experienced any disap- 
pointment. The United Nations has now been 
placed on a firm basis.” 

President Spaak recounted accomplishments of 
the Assembly, suggested future procedural 
changes, and extolled the work of the temporary 
secretariat. He closed with these words: “We can 
send a message to the world of confidence and 
optimism.” 

In the final act of the first half of the inaugural 
Assembly, Dr. Gavriloviteh of Yugoslavia, chair- 
man of the Site Inspection Committee, presented a 
scroll to President Spaak which, in the name of 
one million school boys and girls of New York, 
wished the United Nations well. 

A statement, sponsored by the French Delega- 
tion, calling on the women of the world to partici- 
pate in the work of the United Nations was sup- 
ported in the Assembly. Women were urged to 
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educate children in the ways of peace and the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations. 


The Indonesian Question 


Again, in the fifth week of the London meetings, 
the drama of public airing of political grievances 
captured the headlines, while the less sensational 
but equally important organizational business was 
recorded in smaller print. This time, too, the Se- 
curity Council held the center stage during the con- 
sideration of the Ukrainian complaint about the 
presence of British troops in Indonesia. 

As it had on two previous occasions, the Council 
was able to reach a decision, finding that there was 
no need to name a commission of inquiry to inves- 
tigate the situation in Indonesia. The Ukrainian 
Delegate, strongly supported by the Soviet Union, 
had proposed such a course. Only the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland voted for the commission. (Ukraine, 
not being a member of the Security Council, was 
not entitled to a vote.) 

The Council likewise rejected a compromise 
Egyptian proposal and an amendment to it as pro- 
posed by Andrei Vishinsky, chief of the Soviet 
Delegation. The Egyptian resolution provided 
that British troops should in no way be used 
against the Indonesian national movement; that 
the Council reserve its right to reopen the matter; 
and that British troops should be withdrawn from 
Indonesia as soon as their “strictly limited” tasks 
had been completed. Poland and Egypt voted for 
the Egyptian resolution. 

The Soviet amendment to the Egyptian proposal 
‘alled for a mission comprising representatives of 
the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, China, the U.S.A., 
and the Netherlands to be sent to Indonesia with “a 
view to clarifying the situation and contributing 
tothe re-establishment of a normal situation”. It 
was defeated on a separate vote, Mexico, Poland, 
and the U.S.S.R. being the only supporters. The 
chairman then declared the Indonesian matter 
closed. 

During the prolonged discussion of the Indo- 
hesian question, neither the Soviet nor the 
Ukrainian Delegates pressed for a Security Coun- 
cil finding that the presence of British troops in 
Indonesia was a danger to international peace. 
They did, however, argue at length for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry. 

Great Britain, through its outspoken Foreign 
Minister, Ernest Bevin, and the Netherlands 
strongly opposed that course. They were joined 
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by the chief United States Delegate, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., who said: 


“Because the right of investigation is so import- 
ant, the U.S. Government feels that investigations 
should not be lightly undertaken. In determin- 
ing whether or not a situation warrants investi- 
gation, the Security Council must have reason to 
believe from all the circumstances before it that 
continuance of the situation is likely to endanger 
international peace. I would add that in order- 
ing an investigation the Council should have a con- 
structive purpose and should look forward and 
not backward. It should seek to promote a just 
settlement of a situation or dispute and to avoid 
the introduction of new complications. In the 
absence of such factors, a decision to investigate 
could only bring into discredit this vital function 
of the Council.” 


After discussing the Indonesian question, the 
Council deferred Yugoslav- 
sponsored motion to admit Albania to membership 
in the United Nations until the second half of the 
Assembly session in New York City in Septem- 
ber. The U.S.S.R. and Poland wanted the appli- 
cation considered immediately, but the postpone- 
ment motion introduced by Mr, Stettinius was 
carried by seven affirmative votes, namely: the 
Netherlands, Egypt, Brazil, China, Australia, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Post- 
ponement was advocated on the ground that the 
Council needed time to view similar requests from 
other nations. 

On Friday the Council was discussing the final 
matter on its agenda—the joint request of Lebanon 
and Syria that British and French troops be evacu- 
ated immediately from Syria and Lebanon. 


action on the 


Site Approved 


In one of its final acts, the General Assembly 
approved the report of the Special Site Commit- 
tee, establishing interim headquarters in New 
York City and the permanent home within the 
area of Westchester and Fairfield Counties, near 
New York City. Mr. Stettinius expressed the 
appreciation of the United States “for the great 
honor which had been conferred upon it”. 

A headquarters commission will consider the 
exact amount of land needed within the area— 
estimates range from 2 to 40 square miles—cost 
of same, and the arrangements which can be made 
with Federal, State, and county authorities. The 
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commission will report at the next meeting of the 
Assembly. The Secretary-General was authorized 
to negotiate with the United States on the immu- 
nities and diplomatic privileges of delegates and 
members of the Secretariat. 

Previously, in committee, the report of the Spe- 
cial Headquarters Group had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, The advantages of the New York and 
San Francisco areas were weighed, with the Aus- 
tralian Delegate leading the campaign for the lat- 
ter location for temporary headquarters. San 
Francisco was defeated by two votes in a ballot 
on which there were three abstentions. Through- 
out these discussions the United States Delega- 
tion took a neutral stand and did not vote on any 
of the questions. 


ECOSOC and Outside Organizations 


The Assembly, at its final meeting, also reached 
a decision on the knotty question of the relation- 
ship of outside organizations with the Economic 
and Social Council. The Political and Security 
Committee’s recommendation that the Economic 
and Social Council should adopt arrangements 
enabling the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the International Cooperative Alliance, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and other organizations 
“to collaborate for the purposes of consultation 
with the Council”, was carried over the opposition 
of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, and others. 

This matter provoked considerable debate in 
committee. Senator Tom Connally of the United 
States Delegation, one of the leaders of the dis- 
cussion, maintained throughout that any privileges 
granted the W.F.T.U. should also be given to the 
A. F.of L. The United States position was upheld 
in the Assembly. 

Displaced Persons 

On the problem of refugees and displaced per- 
sons of all categories, the Assembly decided to 
refer the matter to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for examination and report at the second half 
of the Assembly session. In the resolution the 
Assembly recognized the necessity of distinguish- 
ing between genuine refugees and displaced per- 
sons, and war criminals, Quislings, and traitors, 
and recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council take into consideration the following prin- 
ciples: 

(a) This problem is international in scope and 
nature ; 
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(4) No refugees or displaced persons who have 
finally and definitely, in complete freedom, and 
after receiving knowledge of the facts including 
adequate information from the governments of 
their countries of origin, expressed valid objections 
to returning to their countries of origin and who 
are not war criminals, Quislings or traitors, shall 
be compelled to return to their country of origin; 

(c) The main task concerning displaced persors 
is to encourage and assist in every way possib 
their early return to their countries of origin; 

(7) No action taken as a result of this resol’ 
tion shall be of such a character as to interfer 
in any way with the surrender and punishmer 
of war criminals, Quislings and traitors, in cor- 
formity with present or future international ar 
rangements and agreements; 

(e) Germans who are being transferred to Ger 
many from other states or who fled to other state 
from Allied troops, do not fall under the actiou 
of this declaration in so far as their situation may 
be decided by Allied forces of occupation of Ger 
many, in agreement with the governments of the 
respective countries. 

The Soviet Delegation argued without success 
for tighter refugee-control measures, proposii ¢ 
among other things that propaganda be banned in 
displaced-persons centers. The United States 
Delegation opposed all such restrictive measures, 
favoring the rights of free speech and asylum fe. 
political refugees. It was agreed, however, that 
war criminals, Quislings, and traitors should be 
placed in a special category. 


World Food Shortage 

The Assembly also took cognizance of a letter 
from Herbert Lehman, Director, General o* 
UNRRA, which urged cooperation of the United 
Nations in a program to conserve wheat, cerea! 
fats, and other foods, of which there is a critic ! 
world shortage. 

A food resolution, sponsored by the U.S.S.R 
Tnited Kingdom, and the 
United States, urging all governments and _ peo 
ples to take immediate and drastic action to con- 
serve supplies by securing adequate collection of 


‘ 


France, China, the [ 


crops, by saving food and avoiding waste, and by 
insuring maximum production of grain in the com- 
ing season was unanimously adopted as one of the 
last official acts of the Assembly. 

On the eve of adjournment, Ernest Bevin, Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Secretary, solemnly warned dele- 
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gates of the 51 nations that one billion people are 
threatened with famine as a result of the world 
food shortage. Mr. Bevin declared the situation is 
“really alarming”. He added: 


“Civilization is at stake. Diet may be monot- 
onous, but it is better for people to survive on a 
monotonous diet than not to survive at all. In the 
matter of food, the war is still on. We must all 
yool our resources and make the people of our 

yuntries conscious of our difficulties. In our coun- 
ry we have already started a campaign to stop 

aste.” 


Delegate after delegate rallied to Mr. Bevin’s 
appeal and stepped to the speaking rostrum to 
Jedge his country’s support. For the United 
States, Mr. Stettinius recalled the great efforts of 
ds country, during and after the war, to ship food 
© nations in need of it, and said: 


“Those efforts were not enough. We must do 


We shall do more.” 


Great Britain, whose people recently took 
another cut in their limited rations, has taken the 
initiative in the food campaign. The Government 
is inviting the food ministers of all the European 
Countries, the United States, and Canada to attend 
a food conference in London in April. This fol- 
‘owed the action of the Director General of the 


more, 
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Food and Agriculture Organization, who, in a 
letter to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, wrote that his organization was willing to 
accept the responsibility of mobilizing the world’s 
resources, and proposed as a first step the calling 
of an international food conference. 

The Assembly voted to have the terms of office 
of officials elected at the London session run to 
January 1, 1947. Their successors will be elected 
and their terms of office will be considered at the 
September sitting of the Assembly. 

While most of the delegates were prepared to 
leave London soon after the adjournment of the 
General Assembly, members of the Economic and 
Social Council will remain on for several days to 
deal with procedural matters on the agenda. It 
was expected that the Council would adjourn 
about February 20. 

Although the Assembly is not scheduled to meet 
again until September, United Nations councils 
are continuing bodies and will meet whenever they 
have business to transact. The Security Council 
is in constant session; the Economic and Social 
Council will reconvene at the interim headquarters 
in the middle of May; and the nuclear groups of 
the committees and commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council are expected to meet in mid- 


April. 
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Continued from page 273. 
tion cannot exist half slave and half free”. This 
applies to commerce as well as to human beings. 
If we have regimentation in our foreign trade, how 
iong do you think free enterprise can continue in 
our domestic commerce ¢ 

No doubt you will agree that peace is hardly 
possible in the world without the collaboration and 
caoperation of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
‘id Great Britain. I leave you to judge as to 
whether these countries would be likely to con- 
‘nue to work together harmoniously for the pres- 
“vation of peace in the world if they were at the 
same time carrying on the bitterest kind of eco- 
homic warfare. 


The main prize of the victory of the United Na- 
tions in this war is a limited and temporary power 
to establish the kind of world we want to live in. 
I want to emphasize that this power is both limited 
and temporary. 


The fundamental choice is whether countries 
will struggle against each other for wealth and 
power or work together for security and mutual 
advantage. The choice was made in principle at 
San Francisco and has since been ratified by the 
overwhelming majority of the governments con- 
cerned. The question now is whether we in the 
United States will seize this present opportunity 
to give leadership to the high enterprise of starting 
the post-war world off on the right track economi- 
cally, or whether we will stand aside and let the 
world drift with the tide into dangerous waters 
of nationalism and restrictionism of all kinds. 

Britain can join with us in this high enterprise 
only if she obtains the necessary assistance to 
enable her to make a revolutionary shift for herself 
from the closed to the open system of world trade. 
With the help of Britain, the leader of the greatest 
international trading area in the world, there is 
strong reason to believe that we can be successful 
in charting the right course—without her help we 
can hardly hope to succeed. We must choose now ! 
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Deutsche Auslandspropaganda 


Article by SAXTON BRADFORD 





HE GERMAN PROPAGANDA MINISTRY under Goeb- 

bels and the Foreign Office’s propaganda ac- 
tivities under Von Ribbentrop were of themselves 
masterpieces of German organizational intricacy. 
The entire structure was built first on the founda- 
tion of information on what was going on in other 
countries, furnished by a wide press and radio- 
listening service. Once the policy had been estab- 
lished on the basis of this information, the Stand- 
ardthesen und Richtlinien fiir die Deutsche 
Auslandspropaganda was prepared for the very 
purpose of instructing Nazi field workers in the 
methods and materials to be planted abroad. 


] 


Physical Structure of the Propaganda Mechanism 
The Propaganda Ministry’s foreign operation 
was divided into geographic sections, one each for 
countries, such as.the United States, which were 
deemed important targets and one each for areas 
which comprised less important countries. The 
Ministry was at the same time divided into fune- 
tional sections operated by fanatic Nazis who, in 
these spheres, exercised absolute censorship over 
the words and ideas in public currency within Ger- 
many as well as those designed to carry the German 
message abroad : a books- 
and-literature section, a 
motion-picture section, an 
information - and - press 
section, a radio section, a 
cultural section, a music 
section, a theater section, 
a tourist-travel section, 
and a sports section. 
The personnel in these 
sections had a record of 





Mr. Bradford is an officer 
in the Foreign Service Aux- 
iliary on assignment to the 
Department of State. 


follow. 


With this article the Department of State Bulletin 
is initiating publication of documentation secured 
from official German Government files as a result 
of the surrender of Germany. Mr. Bradford’s article, 
which explains the structure and operation of the 
German propaganda machine, will be followed by 
excerpts from Standardthesen und Richtlinien, a 
definitive book of propaganda directives used in 
the German Foreign Ministry. 
ments of such excerpts, the Bulletin will publish 
documents of Hitler and Goering regarding Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles’ mission in Ger- 
many in 1940. Publication of other materials will 


irresponsibility, a high suicide rate, and a reputa- 
tion for following Goebbels’ directives with the 
tenacity of bulldogs. Again there is more than 
academic interest in the fact that a heavy percent- 
age of the personnel of the Propaganda Ministry 
seem to have been run-of-the-mill German bureau- 
crats until their imaginations were caught by the 
fire of Nazi oratory; they then became militant 
Nazis and remained militant Nazis until adminis- 
trative incompetence at the top and the specter of 
defeat on the field of battle disillusioned them. 
As the war progressed, Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop became increasingly interested in 
propaganda, claiming that it should be the fune- 
tion of the Foreign Office to direct German propa- 
ganda abroad. Goebbels considered this an en- 
croachment upon the prerogatives of his Propa- 
ganda Ministry, and the two men thus were in open 
conflict over delimitation of spheres of influence. 
Goebbels had some years prior to the outbreak of 
war succeeded in having his own appointees as- 
signed to key missions abroad, usually as attachés 
or Beiraete. With the outbreak of war Ribben- 
trop attempted to curtail the functions and influ- 
ence of these officers by expanding the regular 
diplomatic staffs abroad to include propaganda 
and cultural “experts” from the Cultural and Press 
Divisions of the Foreign 
Office. Finally, in 1943, 
in a reorganization of the 
Foreign Office, a power- 
ful Kulturpolitische Ab- 
teilung Was built up.com- 
bining the old Cultural 
and Information Divi 
sions and headed by the 
notorious Professor 
Franz Alfred Six. 
Whereas originally only 
the propaganda onahigh 
cultural level was con- 
| trolled by the Cultural 


After two instal- 
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Section of the Foreign Office, under Six’s direction 
the Aulturpolitische Abteilung became an im- 
portant factor in Germany’s wartime propaganda 
effort abroad. 

Associated in this effort was a ganglion of busi- 
ness, political, cultural, and educational enter- 
prises created by the Nazi Party or taken over 
from the Weimar Republic and revitalized by the 
Party at the time of its accession. Among the ele- 
ments busy spreading pan-Germanism abroad were 
organizations of the National Socialist Party it- 
self, such as the Arbeitsfront (Labor Front) ; the 
Auslandsorganisation; the Deutsches Ausland- 
Institut of Stuttgart; the /bero-Amerikanisches 
Institut of Berlin; the Lehrerbund ( Professors’ 
League); the Deutsche Akademie in Munich and 
its establishments abroad. Also helpful to the 
cause were such more or less independent agencies 
as the German chambers of commerce; German 
travel bureaus; the Deutsches Nachrichten Biro 
(German News Agency): the Transocean News 
Service with its world-wide afliliates; and an im- 
pressive array of commercial firms with branches 
abroad. In many instances such agencies were 
controlled, or submitted to at least partial direc- 
tion, by the German diplomatic and consular mis- 
sions abroad. 


II 


The Theses for German Propaganda Abroad 


The Standardthesen und Richtlinien fur die 
Deutsche Auslandspropaganda was the official 
propaganda guide prepared in the Foreign Office. 
It is made up of the basic propaganda postulates of 
the Reich for official use against each country to 
which the Reich had access. A translation of this 
book reveals that the primary object of German 
propaganda was to create confusion in the minds 
of people in every part of the earth. German 
strategists had long ago come to the conclusion 
that the strength of the Reich lay in the concen- 
trated purpose of her people, and that the weakness 
of the big, amorphous world without lay in the 
confusion and lack of will inherent in her many 
unassimilated points of view. 

The thesis laid down in 1943 for propaganda to 
be used in the United States consisted of 10 points: 


1. Roosevelt is the principal war criminal 


2. personal ambition led Roosevelt to take refuge 
in war 
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3. Roosevelt deceived the American people by 
pretending the war was being fought for democ- 
racy 

4. Roosevelt is aiming at dictatorship and is 
using democracy as a slogan 

5. Roosevelt is an imperialist who overpowered 
Latin America and other weaker regions and 
countries 

6. Roosevelt’s war is for the purpose of resur- 
recting Jewish power in the world 

7. Roosevelt's utterances about Christianity and 
humanity are hypocritical; he is aligned with Bol- 
shevist atheism 

8. the American Army is already beaten 

9. American rearmament figures are sheer bluff 

10. the United States will lose the war because 
its strength is spread on two fronts. 


Subsequent pages of the same official handbook 
lay down the propaganda line to be used exclu- 
sively outside the United States, which includes 
the following points: 


1. the Yankee Empire aims to replace the Brit- 
ish Empire 

2. Roosevelt is sick and insane 

3. the United States is an undigested mass of 
peoples without purpose 

4. the domestic social structure of the United 
States is about to collapse 

5. Americans are bluffers 

6. North cultural 
power; it is soulless; is allied with Bolshevism. 


America has no creative 


Spain was told the triumph of the Allies would 
mean the end of the Catholic Church and the end 
of Spain as a power. England was told the Ger- 
mans wanted no war but Churchill declared war 
on Germany in the interests of his Jewish and 
American friends. 
would swallow her. 


Portugal was told America 
Iran was told England was 
The other Americas were told 
the United States would enslave them. Turkey 
was told the Soviet Union wanted to engulf her, 
but that Germany offered participation in the 
Gesamtschicksal (common destiny) of Europe. 
India was told to break the British chains and 
The Soviet Union was told Britain 
and the United States intended to liquidate the 


stealing her oil. 


become free. 


Soviet Union once she was weakened by war. 
Asiatics were told Japan was saving them from 
Bolshevism. To other countries—more of the 
same. 
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The self-confessed aims of German propaganda 
abroad were: 

1. impairment of Anglo-American and Soviet 
powers of resistance, paralysis of the Kriegswi/len 
(military spirit) of these countries, and encour- 
agement of the longing for peace in Germany’s 
enemies 

2. splitting the alliance among Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union 

3. convincing the world of the sure victory of 
the Axis 

4. maintenance and intensification of the fear 
of the Bolshevik danger on the part of Europe 
and the rest of the world; the triumph of Ger- 
many’s enemies would mean the Bolshevization 
of Europe and the world. 

Werner Best is reported to have exposed the 
basic philosophy behind German propaganda in 
an article written for the June 1942 issue of the 
German Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Best, a leading 
Nazi dialectician, became Minister to Denmark. 
He said that the master people within the Gross- 
raum is the people which welds the Grossraum 
into one unity, which creates the Grossraum order 
and exercises the Grossraum administration. 

The unquenchable virility of the resistance 
movement in France, Norway, Belgium, Greece, 
and other countries is living proof of the failure 
of this concept of pan-Germany and pan-Europe 
as identical ideals. 


III 


German Propaganda in South and Central America 

When Germany began serious immediate prep- 
arations for World War II, the German residents 
of South and Central America were regimented 
by the Auslandsorganisation into typical party 
structures: Blockwarte, Zellen, Ortsqruppen, and 
Landesgruppen, each presided over by a party 
leader. The Landesgruppenleiter was a man of 
considerable influence not only in the country in 
which he operated but also in the home office of 
Berlin. In many cases he was a regularly accred- 
ited official of the diplomatic mission, operating 
under a diplomatic cover title, sometimes as high 
in rank as counselor of embassy. All well-estab- 
lished German clubs, schools, churches, labor 





* EL Pampero was established by Gottfried Sandstede, 
Nazi Landesjugendfihrer for Argentina and press and 
cultural attaché for the German Embassy. It was financed 
by the Embassy. Its circulation reached 125,000 daily. 
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groups, charitable organizations, cultural out- 
posts, chambers of commerce, commercial enter- 
prises, and scientific centers on which pressure 
could be applied were dragooned into line, 
Whether they liked it or not they became a dy- 
namic part of the German concept of total global 
war. Their role was largely economic and propa- 
gandistic. They were guided by the theses of the 
Auslandspropaganda handbook. Germans in 
South American countries, inspired and guided by 
a considerable army of agents sent out from Ber- 
lin and by an equally considerable army of oppor- 
tunist local leaders, infiltrated as far as possible 
local political movements and institutions. Ger- 
mans in one of the American republics were as- 
sessed up to 50 percent of their salaries for German 
propaganda. This money was extorted by every 
means at hand. Nazi agents examined the books 
of firms suspected of holding out. Although this 
maneuver was largely blocked, once war had 
broken out, by the cooperative defensive action 
of the American republics, it made some headway 
in the direction of embarrassing the war effort of 
the United Nations. 

The basic postulates laid down in the Foreign 
Office’s Standardthesen und Richtlinien included 
the following theses to be directed at the Americas: 


1. Central America is now completely under the 
knout of Roosevelt 

2. the incapable and corruptible governments 
of the Central American states have sold their 
countries to North American capitalism 

3. the United States of America is working for 
the enslavement of South Americz 

4. a war with Europe would be the ruin of South 
America 

5. in the long run, North America cannot absorb 
the products of South America; the New Europe, 
by contrast, is the natural and best customer of 
South America. 


One of the favorite cartoons in E7 Pampero of 
Buenos Aires! depicted Uncle Sam looking re- 
markably like President Theodore Roosevelt 
drinking a highball while perched comfortably on 
the back of a dark-skinned native. 

El Pampero was one of many propaganda media 
founded in South America or appropriated for 
the purpose of poisoning the minds of nationalist 
elements in the other American republics against 
the Yankee. In addition, DNB, Transocean, and 
affiliated “news” agencies serviced many of their 
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newspapers free of charge with highly doctored 
information about the “Holy Mission” of Ger- 
many and the imminent collapse of the “Decadent 
Democracies.” Parallel use of radio, word of 
mouth, fiction, and magazines helped spread the 
Nazi story. 


IV 


The Future of Nationalist Propaganda 

These are the words said by President Truman 
at the conclusion of the United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco: 

“The world has learned again that nations, like 
individuals, must know the truth if they would 
be free—must read and hear the truth, learn and 
teach the truth. . . . It is easier to remove 
tyrants and destroy concentration camps than it 
is to kill the ideas which gave them birth and 
strength. Victory on the battlefield was essential, 
but it was not enough.” ? 

This statement is freighted with meaning for 
all the people of the earth, because it represents a 
purpose backed by a military and political com- 
bination grown hard in the test of war. It means 
we propose that neither Germany nor any other 
national organization of people however disci- 
plined with the inner power of an ideology shall 
impose its own will on others by recourse to arms 
or by the more subtle and more effective method 
we call “propaganda”. 

The United Nations have embarked on an ex- 
periment in cooperative living, an experiment that 
becomes more urgent with the advent of the Atom 
Age. What would be the effect of the collision of 
the pan-German idea with the brotherhood-of- 
man idea? What place in the new world can we 
afford to give the German propaganda of con- 
quest? Where does the cycle of arrogance and 
pleading, of discipline and confusion, of attack 
and withdrawal that constituted the German bag 
of word-tricks fit into the high resolve of peoples 








‘BULLETIN of July 1, 1945, p. 5. 

“For articles on the subject of political aggression, see 
“In Defense of the Americas Against Axis Political Ag- 
gression: The Emergency Advisory Committee for Politi- 
cal Defense’, BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1945, p. 3, and “Elimina- 
tion of Axis Influence in This Hemisphere: Measures 
Adopted at the Mexico City Conference’, by Thomas C. 
Mann, BULLETIN of May 20, 1945, p. 924; for articles by 
Leon Fuller on education in Germany under the National 
Socialist regime, see BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1944, p. 466, 
Oct. 29, 1944, p. 511, and Nov. 5, 1944, p. 551. 


“Executive Agreement Series 352. 
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to live peaceably together? What part can a di- 
rected, purposeful, highly integrated nationalist 
propaganda play in a world that has dedicated 
itself to the reexamination of its prejudices and to 
the free interplay of opinion ? 

A corollary of the establishment of world or- 
ganization will be the establishment of guaranties 
of free interchange of information. In the atmos- 
phere of such an interchange, truth is the only 
element capable of survival. But until that day 
of intellectual emancipation the propaganda of 
militant nationalism remains a deadly weapon in 
irresponsible hands.? 


UNRRA 


Uruguay 

The Uruguayan instrument of ratification of 
the Agreement for United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration * was deposited in 
the archives of the Department of State on Janu- 
ary 8, 1946. The instrument was dated August 
15, 1945. 





U.S.-U.K. AGREEMENTS.—Continued from page 271. 

They agree that within a year of the effective 
date of the agreement and in countries where the 
principal international currency is the British 
pound, they will make arrangements for the free 
interchange of pounds sterling and dollars. 

They agree that within a year, in transactions 
with all countries, pounds sterling will be ex- 
changeable for any currency which may be desired 
by a seller to a British purchaser. 

You will realize that I have not attempted a 
complete discussion of the problems of empire 
preferences, the so-called “sterling bloc”, the 14 
billion dollar British sterling debt, and other re- 
lated matters, nor to describe in full the provisions 
of the agreements which deal with these problems. 

But I have said enough, I think, to indicate how 
mistaken it is for some to say that the United 
States gains nothing from these agreements. The 
specific British commitments to which I have just 
referred, coupled with their commitment to sup- 
port our trade and employment proposals, are 
tangible, firm gains for the United’States and for 
the rest of the world. 





What we gain is the chance for expanding world 
trade, for freedom for goods and money to flow 
where they may, for a prosperous world and not 
a lean world. 
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Yalta Agreement on the Kuriles 
TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT 


The text of the agreement between the President 
of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Winston Church- 
ill, and Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, signed at 
Yalta on February 11, 1945 and released simul- 
taneously in London, Moscow, and Washington on 
February 11, 1946. 


The leaders of the three Great Powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America and 
Great Britain—have agreed that in two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered and the 
war in Europe has terminated the Soviet Union 
shall enter into the war against Japan on the side 
of the Allies on condition that: 


1. The status quo in Outer-Mongolia (The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic) shall be preserved ; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the 
treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall be re- 
stored, viz: 

(a) the southern part of Sakhalin as well as all 
the islands adjacent to it shall be returned to the 
Soviet Union, 

(6) the commercial port of Dairen shall be inter- 
nationalized, the preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union in this port being safeguarded and the lease 
of Port Arthur as a naval base of the USSR 
restored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and_ the 
South-Manchurian Railroad which provides an 
outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by the 
establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese Company 
it being understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that 
China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria ; 

3. The Kuril islands shall be handed over to the 
Soviet Union. 

It is understood, that the agreement concerning 
Outer-Mongolia and the ports and railroads re- 
ferred to above will require concurrence of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The President will 





Eprror’s Note: For text of Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance, see BULLETIN of Feb. 10, 1946, p. 201. 

The background remarks were released to the press 
Feb. 11. 


tuke measures in order to obtain this concurrence 
on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The Heads of the three Great Powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union shall 
be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been 
defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readi- 
ness to conclude with the National Government of 
China a pact of friendship and alliance between 
the USSR and China in order to render assistance 
to China with its armed forces for the purpose of 
liberating China from the Japanese yoke. 

February 11,1945 

J. STALin 
FRANKLIN D. Roosrveir 
Winston S. CHurcHiL. 


BACKGROUND REMARKS ON THE 
AGREEMENT 


In making public this agreement the Secretary 
of State called attention to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese Republic was not a party 
to the agreement and that the relations between 
China and the Soviet Republics are in no way con- 
trolled by this memorandum but are governed en- 
tirely by the provisions of the treaty between China 
and the Soviet Republics signed at Moscow on 
August 14 and subsequent agreements between 
those two Governments. 

The Secretary further stated that it is evident 
that this agreement was regarded by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and General- 
issimo Stalin as a military agreement and was 
marked “top secret”. There was good reason for 
the agreement being regarded as top secret. The 
agreements were based upon Russia’s entering the 
war. The Soviet military leaders advised our 
military leaders that Russia could not enter the 
war until 90 days after the surrender of Germany, 
that it would take them that time to move their 
arms to the Japanese front. At that time, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945, our armies were attacking on the 
western front. They needed all the assistance that 
could come from a simultaneous attack from the 
Soviet Armies on the eastern front. Had the Jap- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Law on Vesting and Marshaling of German 


External Assets 


Whereas the Control Council is determined to 
assume control of all German assets abroad and 
to divest the said assets of their German owner- 
ship with the intention thereby of promoting 
international peace and collective security by the 
elimination of German war potentials. 

Now, therefore, the Control Council, in ae- 
cordance with the decisions of the Potsdam Con- 
ference and the political and economic principles 
by which it is necessary to be guided in dealing 
with this problem, enacts as follows: 

Article 1, 

A German External Property Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Commission”) 
composed of representatives of the four occupy- 
ing powers in Germany is hereby constituted. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this law the Commission is constituted as an 
intergovernmental agency of the Control Council 
vested with all the 
authority. 


necessary powers and 
Article 2. 

All rights, titles and interests in respect of any 
property outside Germany which is owned or con- 
trolled by any person of German nationality in- 
side Germany are hereby vested in the 
Commission. 

Article 3. 


All rights, titles and interests in respect of 





YALTA—Continued from page 282. 
anese learned of this agreement they would have 
immediately attacked Russia. That would have 
necessitated the removal of Russian troops from 
the German front toward Japan at a time when 
Russia was starting the final drive which brought 
about the collapse of the German Army on that 
front. The removal of Russian troops at that 
time would have made the task of the American 
Armies that much more difficult and cost more lives. 

The Secretary stated that he learned that an 
agreement had been reached on this subject on 
September 2, after the Japanese surrender on 
August 12, and at his press conference on Sep- 
tember 4 announced the existence of such an 
agreement. 


any property outside Germany which is owned or 
controlled by any person of German nationality 
outside of Germany or by any branch of any 
business or corporation or other legal entity or- 
ganized under the laws of Germany or having its 
principal place of business in Germany are here- 
by vested in the Commission. 

For the purpose of this article the term “any 
person of German nationality outside Germany” 
shall apply only to a person who has enjoyed full 
rights of German citizenship under Reich law 
at any time since 1 September 1939 and who has 
at any time since 1 September 1939 been within 
any territory then under the control of the Reich 
Government, but shall not apply to any citizen of 
any country annexed or claimed to have been 
annexed by Germany since 31 December 1937. 

Article 4. 

The Commission has power by unanimous 
agreement from time to time to add to the cate- 
gories of persons to be affected by Articles Two 
and Three of this law unless such addition is 
vetoed by the Control Council within thirty days 
of agreement by the Commission. 

Article 5. 

The question of whether or not any compen- 
sation shall be paid to any person whose right, 
title or interest in any property has been vested 
in accordance with this law will be decided at 
such time and in such manner as the Control 
Council may in the future determine. 

Article 6. 

The right, title and interest to all property, 
title to which has been vested in the Commission, 
under this law, or the proceeds of such property, 
shall be held by the Commission and disposed of 
pursuant to such further directives as the Control 
Council may issue from time to time. 


Article 7. 
In addition to the general powers contained in 


Article One of this law the Commission shall be 
vested with the following specific powers which 





The above is Law No. 5 of Oct. 30, 1945 issued by the 
Allied Contro] Council for Germany. 
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it may exercise directly or through any agency 
which it deems appropriate: 

(a) To do all acts which it deems necessary 
or appropriate to obtain possession or control 
over all property, the right, title or interest in 
which is vested in the Commission under this 
law: : 

(6) To operate, control and otherwise exer- 
cise complete dominion over all such property, 
including where this is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the value represented by the property, the 
sale, liquidation or other disposal thereof sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article Six; 

(c) To require the keeping of full records, and 
to seize or require the production of any books of 
account, records, contracts, letters, papers relating 
to any property affected by this law and to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and to require the 
furnishing of full information regarding such 
property ; 

(d) To require information, evidence and rec- 
ords with regard to any property outside Germany, 
in whole or in part, of all persons covered by 
Articles Two and Three hereof. 

Article 8, 

The work within any zone of occupation of mar- 
shalling and recording the evidence with respect 
to Germany’s external assets shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Commander-in-Chief for that 
zone. 

The Commission may request zone commanders 
to conduct certain investigations either alone or 
in conjunction with investigations being con- 
ducted in other zones, and further, may itself con- 
duct joint investigations in cases where the evi- 
dence is contained in more than one zone sub- 
ject to the authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
in any zone in which such joint investigation is 
being conducted. 

Article 9. 

Articles Two and Three of this law shall not 
apply to assets subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United Kingdom, British Dominions, India, col- 
onies and possessions, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States, France and any other 
United Nations determined by the Control Council. 


Article 10. 

For the purpose of this law: 
(a) The term “person” shall include any natu- 
‘al person or collective person or any juridical 
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person or entity under public or private law hav- 
ing legal capacity to acquire, use, control or dispose 
of property or interests therein; and any gov- 
ernment, including all political sub-divisions, pub- 
lic corporations, agencies and any instrumentali- 
ties thereof. Any juridical person or entity 
which is organized under the laws of, or has its 
principal place of business in Germany, shall be 
deemed to be a person of German nationality 
within the meaning of Article Two hereof. 

(6) The term “property” shall include all 
movable and immovable property and all rights 
and interests in or claims to such property 
whether matured or not, including all property, 
rights, interest or claims transferred to or held 
by third parties as nominees or trustee and all 
property, rights, interests or claims transferred 
by way of gift or otherwise or for consideration, 
expressed or implied, but not including the rights 
or interests of third parties to a bona fide sale for 
full consideration, and shall include but shall not 
be limited to buildings and lands, goods, wares and 
merchandise, chattels, coin, bullion, currency, de- 
posits, accounts or debts, shares, claims, bills of 
lading, warehouse receipts, all kinds of financial 
instruments whether expressed in reichsmarks or 
in any foreign currency, evidences of indebtedness 
or ownership of property, contracts, judgments, 
rights in or with respect to patents, copyrights, 
trademarks, etc. and in general, property of any 
nature whatsoever. 

Article 11. 

It shall be an offense : 

(a) For any person whose property is affected 
by this law to do or to attempt to do any act or 
make any omission in derogation of the title or 
interest of the Commission under Articles Two and 
Three, or 

(6) To assist or conspire with any other person 
to do or to attempt to do any such act or make such 
omissions as are specified in this article. 


Article 12. 

Any person violating any provision of this law 

shall be liable to criminal prosecution. 
Article 13. 

All provisions of laws or decrees or parts thereof 
which are contradictory to any one of the provi- 
sions of this law or of any law or decree issued 
under the provisions of this law are hereby de- 
clared null and void. 
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Consultation Among the American Republics 


With Respect to the Argentine Situation 


EXCERPTS FROM MEMORANDUM OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 


PART I: INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
I 


On October 3, 1945 the Department of State ini- 
tiated consultation among the American republics 
with respect to the Argentine situation.’ All of 
the other American republics agreed to participate 
in this consultation. 

During the intervening period, this Government 
has made a careful study and evaluation of all the 
information in its possession with regard to Argen- 
tina. An enormous volume of documents of the 
defeated enemy, in many cases found only with 
much difficulty and after prolonged search, have 
now been studied and verified. German and Ital- 
ian Officials charged with responsibility for activ- 
ities in and with Argentina have been interrogated. 
Although this work of investigation continues, the 
Government of the United States at present has 
information which establishes that : 


1. Members of the military government collab- 
orated with enemy agents for important espionage 
and other purposes damaging to the war effort of 
the United Nations. 

2. Nazi leaders, groups and organizations have 
combined with Argentine totalitarian groups to 
create a Nazi-Fascist state. 

3. Members of the military regime who have 
controlled the government since June, 1943 con- 
spired with the enemy to undermine governments 
in neighboring countries in order to destroy their 
collaboration with the Allies and in an effort to 
align them in a pro-Axis bloc. 

4. Successive Argentine governments protected 
the enemy in economic matters in order to preserve 
Axis industrial and commercial power in Argen- 
tina. 

5. Successive Argentine governments conspired 
with the enemy to obtain arms from Germany. 

This information warrants the following 
conclusions : 


1. The Castillo Government and still more the 
present military regime pursued a policy of pos- 
itive aid to the enemy. 

2. Solemn pledges to cooperate with the other 
American republics were completely breached 
and are proved to have been designed to protect 
and maintain Axis interests in Argentina. 

3. The policies and actions of the recent re- 
gimes in Argentina were aimed at undermining 
the Inter-American System. 

4. The totalitarian individuals and groups, 
both military and civilian, who control the pres- 
ent government in Argentina, have, with their 
Nazi collaborators, pursued a common aim: The 
creation in this Hemisphere of a totalitarian 
state. This aim has already been partly 
accomplished. 

5. Increasingly since the invasion of Nor- 
mandy, and most obviously since the failure of 
the last German counteroffensive in January, 
1945, the military regime has had to resort to a 
defensive strategy of camouflage. The assump- 
tion of the obligations of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace to wipe 
out Nazi influence and the repeated avowals of 
pro-democratic intentions proceeded from this 
strategy of deception. 

6. By its brutal use of force and _ terrorist 
methods to strike down all opposition from the 
Argentine people the military regime has made 
a mockery of its pledge to the United Nations 
“to reaffirm faith in human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person. 


II 
Prior to the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, twenty American 
republics concluded unanimously that the Ar- 





The complete text of the memorandum, released to the 
press on Feb. 13, is printed as Department of State publi- 
cation 24738. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 7, 1945, p. 552. 
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gentine Government had not collaborated in the 
war effort and could not therefore properly par- 
ticipate in the Conference. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, they deplored the fact that’ “the 
circumstances existing before the meeting have 
undergone no change that would have justified 
the Conference in taking steps to re-establish 
continental unity.” No more clear-cut judgment 
has ever been rendered by a community of na- 
tions with regard to the conduct of the govern- 
ment of one of its members. And lest its judg- 
ment be misconstrued, the Conference carefully 
distinguished—as we must distinguish today—be- 
tween the people of Argentina and the ruling 
regime: “the unity of the peoples of America is 
indivisible the Argentine nation is and 
always has been an integral part of the union of 
the American republics.” 

It was in large measure a response to this 
spirit of unity among the peoples of the Ameri- 
can republics and a response to that faith which 
animates the inter-American system, which 
prompted the American republics once again to 
accept the pledged word of the Farrell-Per6on 
Government. 

By its adherence to the Final Act of the Mex- 
ico Conference, the Farrell regime took a neces- 
sary step to qualify for participation in the 
treaty contemplated by Part IT of the Act of 
Chapultepec.!. But enjoyment of the benefits of 
the Act of Chapultepec, as well as of other rights 
under the Final Act of the Conference, was con- 
ditioned upon good faith by the Farrell Govern- 
ment both in the assumption and in the execution 
of the agreements and declarations approved by 
the Conference. 

Recognition of the Farrell regime and admis- 
sion to the United Nations Organization were 
not based on a finding that the regime had sat- 
isfied its obligations. Recognition and admis- 
sion to the United Nations Organization were 
based on an undertaking by the Farrell Govern- 
ment to comply with the agreements of the Mexico 
Conference. As stated on May 28, 1945 by Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius, Chairman of this Govern- 
ment’s delegation both at Mexico City and at San 
Francisco: 





"For text of the Act of Chapultepec, see BULLETIN 
of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 339. 

* BULLETIN of June 3, 1945, p. 1008. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 26, 1945, p. 287. 
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“By voting to admit Argentina in these circum- 
stances, the United States, . . . has by no 
means changed its position that Argentina is ex- 
pected to carry out effectively all of her commit- 
ments under the Mexico City Declarations. On 
the contrary, we consider that her admission to 
the San Francisco Conference increases her obli- 
gation to do so. We expect the Argentine nation 
to see that this obligation is fulfilled.” ? 


Several months later the Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of American Republic Affairs and 
the alternate delegate of the United States to 
the Mexico City Conference, Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, declared : 


“This record shows that while steps have been 
taken toward carrying out the commitments there 
are many important failures which have serious 
implications. Too often steps have been begun 
or promised and not carried through to comple- 
tion. The fact remains that many vital com- 
mitments in which Argentina joined with her 
American Neighbors still remain unfulfilled by 
her Government.” ® 

The acceptance of the pledged word of the Far- 
rell Government repeated a process in which the 
American republics, in a spirit of genuine good 
will towards the Argentine people, had patiently 
participated during four years of war. From 
shortly after Pearl Harbor until the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the enemy, successive Ar- 
gentine governments had coupled assertions of 
full compliance with solemn promises of fu- 
ture performance. This record, in itself, demon- 
strated 
supported a charge of deliberate deception. To- 


insincerity and would strongly have 
day we know the reasons for the important fail- 
ures, the apparent reluctance, the unfilled vital 
commitments, the promises to keep promises. Be- 
hind the record of broken promises and repeated 
pledges of cooperation we have proof positive 
of complicity with the enemy. 

This complicity compels us to doubt the motive, 
the plan and purpose of every act of the present 
Argentine regime. Such lack of trust will not be 
cured by decrees or administrative orders, by sig- 
natures to charters or by adherence to final acts 
of conferences. It can be cured only when our 
brother people of Argentina are represented by a 
government which inspires full faith and confi- 
dence at home and abroad. 
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Ill 


The information in support of these charges is 
respectfully submitted to the Governments of the 
American republics for their consideration in re- 
lation to the Treaty of Mutual Assistance to be 
negotiated at the forthcoming conference at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

By its terms the Act of Chapultepec lays the 
basis for a mutual assistance pact which will obli- 
gate the member governments to assist one an- 
other to meet an attack or a threat of aggression 
from any source whatsoever. Furthermore, pur- 
suant to Resolution IV of the Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, the pact would be 
implemented by the creation of a permanent 
military agency which would be charged with the 
preparation of proposals for a closer military col- 
laboration among the republics. This implemen- 
tation would require a close cooperation in the 
development of security plans of vital importance 
to every American republic. It would also re- 
quire cooperation in the maintenance of adequate 
military establishments for the defense of the 
continent. 

Such a defense structure can be built only on a 
foundation of absolute trust and confidence. Be- 
cause the Government of the United States did 
not have such trust and confidence in the present 
Argentine regime, it took the position in October, 
1945 that it could not properly sign a military as- 
sistance treaty with that regime. 

It is submitted that the information transmit- 
ted to the Governments of the American republics 
in this memorandum makes abundantly clear a 
pattern which includes aid to the enemy, deliberate 
misrepresentation and: deception in promises of 
Hemisphere cooperation, subversive activity 
against neighboring republics, and a vicious part- 
nership of Nazi and native totalitarian forces. 
This pattern raises a deeper and more fundamental 
question than that of the adequacy of decrees and 
administrative measures allegedly enacted in com- 
pliance with Argentina’s obligations under Reso- 
lution LIX of the Mexico Conference. The ques- 
tion is whether the military regime, or any Argen- 
tine government controlled by the same elements, 
can merit the confidence and trust which is ex- 
pressed in a treaty of mutual military assistance 
among the American republics. 


The early sections of this memorandum demon- 
strate conclusively that “the totalitarian machine 
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in Argentina is a partnership of German Nazi in- 
terests with a powerful coalition of active Argen- 
tine totalitarian elements, both military and civil- 
zan.” 

Part Il produces specific and documentary evi- 
dence of Argentine-Nazi Complicity, declaring 
that the 
basic source of this complicity consists of the pref- 
erence for an Axis victory which those individuals 
who have held the powers of government in Argen- 
tina throughout this whole period have (except 
for its disclosure to Nazi Germany) secretly en- 
tertained. 

In May 1942, acting President Castillo frankly 
conveyed to Germany through authorized chan- 
nels that he believed in and hoped for “the victory 
of the Axis Powers”; that he had “based his policy 
upon that” desired result; and that, rather than 
sever relations with the Axis, he had determined, 
if necessary, “eventually to come out openly on 
the side of the Axis powers”. Those who seized 
the reins of power in June 1943 shared this at- 
tachment even more deeply and implemented it in 
many ways more fully described below. 

The consequence of this basic choice between the 
forces of fascism and of democracy was an intimate 
and integrated pattern of mutual understandings, 
cooperation, and assistance begun in the days of 
Castillo and carried forward and completed under 
the present military regime until it embraced every 
significant sphere of interest in Argentine-German 
relations. 

Simply stated, the basic accord of which all these 
ramifications were but details was that those gov- 
erning Argentina sought from Nazi Germany the 
military and political support for Argentina’s 
policy of isolation not elsewhere obtainable, and 
the Nazis obtained freedom from any action tend- 
ing materially to interfere with their operations or 
prejudice their interests in Argentina, both during 
and after the war. The growth, perfection, and 
implementation of this conspiracy is hereinafter 
described, under topical headings corresponding to 
these various areas of interest. 

Argentina’s effort “to procure military assist- 
ance from Germany” is pointed out as “One of the 
most striking areas of such collaboration”. 

After the military coup @etat of June 1943, the 
Ramirez regime immediately resumed these ne- 
gotiations, assuring the Nazis of their purpose not 
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to break relations and of their need for military 
equipment to reinforce them in this position. 
When these requests were advanced, the Ramirez 
regime referred also to the plan of subversion 
against neighboring countries which it had de- 
termined to set in motion. These negotiations 
continued throughout the summer of 1943, and 
culminated in October 1943 in the ill-starred 
Hellmuth mission. In this affair, the Argentine 
Government and Himmler’s secret intelligence 
(Sicherheitsdienst) agents in Argentina selected 
Osmar Hellmuth, an Argentine national, as their 
common representative to enter into broad nego- 
tiations with the German Government in Berlin, 
not only for arms, but for many other types of 
mutual assistance. This mission failed, but only 
because of Hellmuth’s arrest en route by the 
Allies. 

Upon the basis of these various negotiations 
and conferences, the German Government under- 
stood at the time of Hellmuth’s departure that his 
mission was designed to accomplish the following 
objectives : 

One. Assure Germany that Argentina had no 
intention of breaking relations. 

Two. To arrange a safe-conduct for the Buenos 
Aires. 

Three. To negotiate regarding arms and other 
war material. 

Four. To arrange for shipment to Argentina of 
German armaments technicians. 

Five. To arrange for replacement of the Ar- 
gentine Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, Herr Luti, 
who was not pro-Nazi and therefore trusted 
neither by the Argentines nor by the SD. 

Siz. 'To discuss other matters of mutual inter- 
est (e.g., exchange of information between the 
two governments with the help of the SD). 

Argentina disclosed to the Nazi Government 
another scheme to defend its pro-Awis policy; 
the “essence of this scheme was the undermining 
and subversion of pro-Allied Governments in 
neighboring countries and to draw them into a 
pro-Awis ‘bloc’ headed by Argentina”. A common 
plan was “activitated with respect to Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay”. In each 
of those countries Argentine-SD collaboration 
with domestic pro-Axis forces was “pressed for- 
ward, under guidance and with aid, or promises 
of it, from the Argentine military government”. 
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During the Ramirez regime Col. Juan D, Perén, 
Chief of the Secretariat of the Argentine War 
Ministry, was the principal leader of the Argen- 
tine conspirators. 

In the section devoted to Argentina’s political 
and social collaboration with the Nazi Govern- 
ment, evidence is produced of Argentine aid and 
protection of Ais espionage throughout the 
American republics, of the “devotion” of the Ar- 
gentine confidential agents and intermediaries to 
the Axis cause which is established by later re- 
ports from Erich Otto Meynen, the German 
Chargé a’ Affaires with the rank of Minister in 
Argentina during President Castillo’s regime, 
which stated that “ ‘effective execution of our po- 
litical tasks is contingent upon the ever-height- 
ened effort among our political friends, ” 

Other examples of Argentina’s complicity with 
the Nazis are cited in this part of the memo- 
randum: Argentine failure to repatriate Nazi 
agents; that country’s protection and assistance 
to pro-Axis press and manipulation of public 
opinion; the protection of Nazi schools and or- 
ganizations; and Argentine preservation of Nazi 
economic power in its failure to control Awis firms 
and in its transmission of funds for the Naz 
Embassy. 

Part IIT, Nazi-Fascist Character of the Argen- 


tine Regime, is analyzed briefly as follows: 


General Analysis 


The internal administration of the military 
regime has passed through two phases. In the 
first phase, which continued from the accession 
to power until roughly the end of 1944, the mili- 
tary rulers of Argentina clearly revealed a Fas- 
cist-totalitarian mentality both in their public 
statements and in their public acts. Their efforts 
to organize and consolidate their revolutionary 
regime paralleled those made earlier by the rising 
dictators of Italy, Germany, and Spain. They 
set out to create a Fascist state in the Western 
Hemisphere, openly anti-democratic and authori- 
tarian both in its basic ideology and in its opera- 
tion. Following Nazi-Fascist-Falange methods 
they suppressed individual liberties, liquidated 
democratic institutions, persecuted their oppo- 
nents by terroristic methods, created a state prop- 
aganda machine for the dissemination of Nazi- 
Fascist ideals, established a “corporate” labor 
organization subservient to the government, and 
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adopted a program of military and naval expan- 
sion obviously out of all proportion with the re- 
quirements of the country’s security. They dis- 
solved the national Congress, outlawed all politi- 
‘al parties, and successfully resisted all pressure 
to hold national elections. During this period the 
Argentine authorities arbitrarily interfered with 
the independence of the courts and through the 
appointment of special Federal officials, thwarted 
the normal development of the judicial and edu- 
cational systems, and of labor. Federal ap- 
pointees replaced the normally elected provincial 
authorities, and were also used to control univer- 
sities and labor organizations. 

Certain policies and acts of an outstandingly 
totalitarian character have continued to form an 
integral part of the program of the Argentine 
Government from June 1943 to the present. 
These include the suppression of individual lib- 
erties, police repression and terrorism, and the 
corporate organization of labor. On the other 
hand, from roughly the eve of the Mexico City 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace (Feb- 
ruary 21—March 8, 1945) to the present, while the 
Argentine authorities were trying first to win 
recognition from the other American republics, 
then to gain a seat at the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco, and finally to establish 
their claim to the full confidence of the other 
American republics, they have ostensibly followed 
aless ardently Fascist policy. 

The fact is that this opportunistic “change” of 
policy to the second phase came only after the fail- 
ure of the last German counteroffensive in early 
January 1945, when the inevitability of the Nazi 
defeat became obvious to all. It having become 
apparent that the program and ideals, which the 
military rulers were trying to impose upon the 
nation, were suffering defeat in Europe and in 
the Pacific at the hands of the United Nations, 
the Farrell Government began to modify its pol- 
icy to one of defensive camouflage whose principal 
characteristic was avowal of pro-democratic in- 
tentions. Officials of the Government became less 
outspokenly pro-Axis and Fascist-totalitarian in 
their public statements. The purpose has been 
obvious: to conceal and preserve a nucleus of Fas- 
cist-totalitarian economic and political positions 
With sufficient strength to serve as a basis for re- 
Version to the earlier program at some better fu- 
ture opportunity. Acting always and only under 
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pressure either from democratic elements within 
Argentina or from abroad, the leaders of the mili- 
tary government qualified those policies which were 
most conspicuously Fascist-totalitarian and which 
had aroused the most virulent domestic opposition. 

The conclusion is irresistible, however, that if 
the present Argentine Government were relieved 
of these pro-democratic pressures it would quickly 
expand the area, and intensify the nature, of its 
Fascist activities. Individual rights guaranteed 
in the Argentine constitution and endorsed by Ar- 
gentina in the resolutions of the Mexico City Con- 
ference and the United Nations charter are being 
violated by the Argentine authorities today ; police 
terrorism directed particularly against pro-demo- 
cratic groups continues; and the only labor or- 
ganizations legally recognized by the Government 
are those established by the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security after the Nazi-Fascist cooperative 
system. The elected representatives of the Argen- 
tine people have not been allowed to assemble for 
more than two and a half years. The state of siege 
has been continued with an interruption of only 
a few weeks in August-September 1945. The Fas- 
cist-totalitarian and pro-Axis character of the pol- 
icy-making personnel of the Government remains 
essentially unchanged. Many known Axis sym- 
pathizers, who have long worked for the establish- 
ment of a Fascist-totalitarian state in Argentina, 
have either been appointed to or have continued 
in public office. The forced installation of a pre- 
dominantly civilian cabinet in October did not 
change the character of the Government. 


PART 1V: CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


In October 1945, when consultation concerning 
the Argentine situation was requested by the 
United States, it had substantial reason to believe 
from the evidence then at its disposal that the 
present Argentine Government and many of its 
high officials were so seriously compromised in 
their relations with the enemy that trust and con- 
fidence could not be reposed in that government. 

Now the Government of the United States pos- 
This 
document, based on that evidence, speaks for itself. 

The Government of the United States looks for- 
ward to receiving from the governments of the 


sesses a wealth of incontrovertible evidence. 


other American republics the benefit of their views 
in the premises. 














International Organizations and Conferences 








Calendar of Meetings 


The United Nations: 
General Assembly 
Security Council 
Economie and Social Council 


Civil Aviation Conference 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies 


International Labor Organization: Conference of Dele- 
gates on Constitutional Questions 


International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Ex- 
perts (CITEJA): 14th Session 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


Far Eastern Commission 


North American Regional Broadcasting Engineering 


Conference 
Council of the United Maritime Authority 


International Cotton Study Group: Subcommittee of the 
International Advisory Committee 


West Indian Conference 


Extraordinary Meeting of the Directors of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Services (IMO) 


Regional Air Navigation Conference 


International Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development: Boards of Gov- 
ernors 


Fourth Session of the UNRRA Council 


The dates in the calendar are as of Feb. 17, 1946. 
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London 
London 
"London 


Bermuda 


London 


London 


Paris 


Germany and Austria 


Washington 


Washington 


London 


Washington 


St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
(U.S.) 


London 
Dublin 


Wilmington Island, Ga. 


Atlantie City 


January 10-February 15 

January 17—-February 16 

January 23 (continuing in 
session ) 


January 15—-February 11 


January 18 (continuing in 


session ) 


January 21—February 15 


January 22—January 29 


Hearings opened February 
15 


February 26 


February 4 (continuing in 


session ) 


February 4-12 


February 18 


February 21 


February 25—March 2 


March 4 


March 8 


March 15 
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Activities and Developments 


The General Assembly: Draft Resolution on 
Wheat and Rice Submitted by Delegations of 
China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The damage caused by war and the disloca- 
tion of agricultural production resulting from the 
shortage and dislocation of labour, the removal 
of draught animals, the shortage of fertilizers and 
other circumstances connected with the war have 
caused a serious fall in world production of wheat. 
In addition a large number of countries, includ- 
ing some of those which are normally the largest 
producers of grain, have suffered serious droughts 
and have therefore reaped abnormally small 
crops. The supply of rice is also so short as to 
threaten a famine in certain areas. There is, 
moreover, a serious risk of grain production in 
the coming season being insufficient to prevent 
continuing hunger; for these reasons the world 
is faced with conditions which may cause wide- 
spread suffering and death and consequently set 
back all plans for reconstruction. 

The General Assembly therefore, 

1, Urges all governments and peoples to take 
immediate and drastic action, both directly and 
through the international organizations con- 
cerned, to conserve supplies, by securing ade- 
quate collection of crops from the producers, by 
saving food and avoiding waste, and to ensure 
the maximum production of grain in the coming 
season. 

2. Notes that several of the United Nations 
have recently announced measures to reserve 
grain supplies for direct human consumption and 
to secure increased production : 

3. Urges all governments to publish as full in- 
formation as possible regarding their own sup- 
plies and requirements of cereals and the steps 
they have taken or are prepared to take to 
achieve the objectives expressed in paragraph 
one: 

4. Requests the international organizations con- 
cerned with food and agriculture to publish full 
information in their possession on the world food 
position and the future outlook, and to intensify 


efforts to obtain as full information as possible 
on this subject, in order to assist governments in 
determining their short term and long term 
agricultural policy. 

Far Eastern Commission. Thomas D. Blake, 
press officer for the Commission and Assistant to 
Mr. McDermott (Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for press relations), announced on 
February 13 that the Commission has been in- 
formed that the Soviet Union will be represented 
by either its Delegate, the Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Andrei A. Gromyko, or his alternate, Min- 
ister Counselor Nikolai V. Novikov. The Soviet 
Union was not represented in the mission to Tokyo, 
although Lt. Gen. K. M. Derevyanko is the Soviet 
representative there on the Allied Council. 

During the long return trip to Washington 
since its departure from Tokyo on February 1, the 
Far Eastern Commission has had the opportunity, 
in some degree, to assess its mission to Japan, to 
sort out and organize coherently some of the 
wealth of information it acquired there, and to ap- 
preciate more fully the international significance 
of the basic policy questions with respect to the fu- 
ture of Japan, upon which the new Far Eastern 
Commission will soon be at work. 

The Commission’s purpose in going to Japan 
was to study conditions on the spot—in other 
words, to acquire a direct contact with occupa- 
tional problems. Of primary concern, of course, 
was consultation with the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, who is responsible for the 
execution of Allied policy in Japan. 

Now the Commission can say, after due consid- 
eration, that it has successfully accomplished its 
mission. It has witnessed actual conditions, not 
only in Tokyo and the great commercial cities of 
Yokohama, Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe, but also in 
Sendai to the north, in rural areas, and in Kure 
and Hiroshima. The Commission conferred per- 
sonally with General MacArthur several times on 
the broad aspects of the occupation. Furthermore, 
it spent the greater part of its three weeks in daily 
conferences with General MacArthur’s Special 
Staff Sections. 
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During its trip on the U.S.S. Mount McKinley 
to Pearl Harbor and thence via the Air Transport 
Command to Washington, the Commission §ac- 
quired a keener sense of the scope and detail of the 
information it has gathered. The subjects range 
from reparations, and economics, industry, labor, 
natural resources, finance, and the Zaibatsu, to 
science, public health and welfare, government, 
and war criminals. It will take additional time to 
digest these facts and to formulate appropriate 
policies. 

The Commission has been impressed with the 
statesmanship of the Supreme Commander and 
his Staff. 


United Maritime Authority Council.'. The final 
meeting of the fourth and final session of the 
Executive Board of the United Maritime Au- 
thority was held on February 12 under the chair- 
manship of Sir Cyril Hurcomb, United Kingdom 
member of the Board. 

At earlier meetings during the session the 
Board approved arrangements for the closing 
stages of the Authority which terminates on 
March 2. 

Because of the special experience of shipping 
problems which they have gained during the pe- 
riod of the United Maritime Authority the Board 
considered that it would be helpful to govern- 
ments if they made recommendations to their 
governments as to the situation in the following 
few months after the UMA ends on March 2. 

The Board were unanimously of opinion that 
the return to normal processes of international 
shipping business should not be retarded. The 
Board were also unanimously of opinion however 
that certain difficulties and problems might arise 
in the shipping situation after the termination on 
March 2 next of the Agreement on Principles of 
August 1944. This situation did not appear to 
the Board to call for any continuation of the 
comprehensive control of UMA, but they came 
to the conclusion that it would be desirable for 
nations to take certain measures which are de- 
signed to facilitate the prompt and efficient trans- 
portation of relief and rehabilitation cargoes. 
These arrangements are to operate for a limited 
period of eight months. Accordingly, they 
agreed upon certain recommendations for the 





* Released to the press by the United Maritime Author- 
ity Council Feb. 12. 
* Released to the press Feb. 13. 
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consideration of the governments they represent, 

These recommendations will be referred imme- 
diately for consideration to the 18 governments 
who are members of UMA and to other govern- 
ments who may desire to join in the proposed new 
arrangements. 

The 18 governments who are members of UMA 
are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Greece, India, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Yugoslavia. 


The Second Session of the West Indian Con- 
ference * will open in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
of the United States, on February 21 and will 
last three weeks. Sessions of the Conference are 
held under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission which is shartly to be 
renamed in a joint four-nation communiqué as 
a consequence of the recent addition of the 
French and Netherlands Governments as Com- 
mission members. 

The first session was held in Barbados, British 
West Indies, in March 1944. Under a system of 
rotation, the chairman of the Conference at St. 
Thomas will be Charles W. Taussig, United 
States Co-chairman of the Commission. The two 
other United States Commissioners, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Governor of Puerto Rico, and Ralph J. 
Bunche, of the Department of State, will attend. 
Officials of the Department of State and other 
United States Government departments will also 
be present as advisers, 

The British representatives at the Conference 
will be headed by Sir John Macpherson, British 
Co-chairman of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission and Comptroller for Development 
and Welfare in the West Indies, and R. D. H. 
Arundell, resident British Commissioner in 
Washington. 

The French Government has appointed three 
Commissioners who will attend the Conference. 
They are Madame Eugénie Eboué, Deputy from 
Guadeloupe to the French National Assembly and 
widow of the late Colonial Administrator Felix 
Eboué; George Hubert Parisot, Governor of 
Martinique; and Jean de la Roche, Head of the 
Colonial Section of the French Press and Infor- 
mation Service in the United States. 

The Netherlands Commissioners are Professor 
Dr. J. C. Kielstra, Netherlands Minister to Mex- 
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ico, and L. A. H. Peters, Agricultural Attaché, 
Netherlands Embassy, Washington. 

More than five and a half million people will 
be represented by delegates attending from the 
colonies and territories of the four nations com- 
prising the Commission. 
concerned—British, 


Three of the countries 
French, and Netherlands 
Guiana—are on the South American mainland; 
one—British Honduras—forms part of Central 
America. All of the remainder are islands. 

A wide variety of subjects of interest to the 
Caribbean area will be discussed at the Conference. 
The agenda follows: 


A. Opening Address by the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 

3. Message from the President of the United 
States; opening address by the Chairman of the 
Conference Charles W. Taussig; followed by 
addresses by British, French, and Netherlands 
representatives on the Caribbean Commission. 
Part 1. 

Report on significant developments in the area 

in relation to the first session of the Con- 
ference. 
Part Il. Organizational Matters 
(a) Procedure for future Conference agenda 
(4) How the Caribbean Commission can best 
serve the region 
Part 111. Consideration of Certain Basic Prob- 
lems of the Area 
(a) Agricultural diversification 


Progress Report 
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(6) Industrial diversification 
(c) Trade within the Caribbean 
(¢) Transportation 
(¢) Health: 
(1) Health education and exchange of health 
information 
(2) Nutrition special 
school-lunch programs 
(3) Quarantine 
(7) Research 
(1) Role of Caribbean Research Council 
Part IV. 
Action 
(a) Tourist project 
(b) Local crafts: Development of production 
and marketing on a regional basis 


with reference to 


Subjects Recommended for Specific 


(c) Sociological surveys 
(7d) Conference of soil scientists 


UNRRA Fourth Council Meeting.’ At the in- 
vitation of the Government of the United States, 
the fourth session of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion will be held in Atlantie City, N. J. The ses- 
sion will open on March 15 at the Hotel Traymore. 

A brief meeting is planned, dealing with policy 
questions in connection with the relief and rehabil- 
itation program in Europe and Asia. The agenda 
will be adopted at the opening meeting of the 
Council session. 


’ Released to the press by UNRRA Feb. 14. 
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Our Foreign Policy and Its Underlying Principles and Ideals 


By ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN 


ET US EXAMINE the principles which guide our 
foreign relations and the basic policies which 
result therefrom. Also what are the general 
applications and expressions we give to those 
policies ¢ 
It goes without saying that the first duty of our 
Government, and consequently its most funda- 
mental policy, must be to protect and promote the 
interests of the United States, of the people who 
make up the United States. There is nothing cyn- 
ical or sinister about this practical policy. For one 
thing, we know now, if we never knew it before, 
that our national welfare, far from being in con- 
flict with the welfare of the other nations, must be 
coordinate with it. It is not as if there were just 
so much welfare to be had in the world, so that 
the more we enjoy the less there is left for others. 
On the contrary, we shall prosper in the long run 
only as the world prospers. Our policy of self- 
interest, if it is in a sense selfish, must also be al- 
truistic and our interests always legitimate. It 
must be a policy, if you will permit me to say so, 
of altruistic as well as legitimate self-interest. 
Secondly, we recognize—to use a_ homely 
phrase—that honesty is not only the best—it is 
the only sane policy. Unless we are consistently 
honest we will not be trusted in the world, and we 
will have little influence where we are not trusted. 
Unless what we say can be and is believed, what 
we say will have little weight with other nations. 
The strength and effectiveness of a nation resides 
as much in its honorable character and reputation 
as in the number of guns it has available. I may 
say here, by way of example, that the mediation 
of the Chaco dispute would never have succeeded 
if the parties to it had had any reason to mistrust 
the honesty and impartiality of the mediators. It 





The above is an address given before The Celestials in 
New York, N. Y., on Feb. 13. Requests for complete text 
of the address should be sent to the Division of Research 
and Publication, Department of State. 
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is perfectly clear that we must hew to the line of 
honesty and absolute good faith if we, as one of 
the great nations of the world, are to discharge 
in the atomic age our responsibilities to ourselves 
and to mankind. It must be our basic policy to 
work for the permanent establishment in interna- 
tional relations of those principles of morality and 
religion that we uphold in our domestic relations. 
The alternative is not to be contemplated. 

Thirdly, we must take full account in our in- 
ternational relations of the political and_ social 
principles upon which this nation was founded, 
enunciated in our Declaration of Independence and 
in our Constitution, including the Bill of Rights. 
The day has passed when we can remain uncon- 
cerned at slavery and tyranny outside our borders. 
With the advances that have been made in tech- 
nology, the contacts between nations are more 
numerous, more frequent, more critical. The af- 
fairs of nations have become so mutually inter- 
related and entwined in good times and so en- 
tangled and embroiled in bad times that we must 
increasingly regard the international community 
as a whole. We should apply to the whole world 
the dictum applied by Abraham Lincoln to our 
own union of States: that it cannot endure half 
slave and half free. Consequently, as a matter of 
self-preservation and the survival of the principles 
for which we stand, while we do not undertake to 
impose our system of government on others, we 
must necessarily feel a greater and more active 
friendship for those governments that rest on the 
freely and periodically expressed will of the gov- 
erned than for governments that depend for their 
existence on a denial of such popular expression. 

These three fundamental and guiding principles 
that govern our international relations have found 
their expression in certain broad policies to which 
this nation has explicitly and consistently com- 
mitted itself. 

First among these, in the historical order, is the 
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Monroe Doctrine, enunciated by President Mon- 
roe in 1823, when he declared : (1) that the Ameri- 
can Continents were not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
power; and (2) that the United States would con- 
siler any attempt on the part of those pow- 
ers to extend their political system to any por- 
tions of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. Thus the United States warned 
the overseas powers against any attempted acqui- 
sition of territory in the New World, and likewise 
against any attempt at propagating their auto- 
cratic political system in the soil of the New World. 
While to begin with we lacked the power to en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine and at times we may 
have allowed ourselves temporarily to pervert it, 
on net balance our record compares favorably 
with that of any other nation and for some years 
past the Doctrine has meant what it was origi- 
nally intended to mean. It is a national protective 
doctrine that in no way injures or threatens the 
legitimate interests of any other nation. Its es- 
sential character and high purpose have been im- 
plicitly recognized by the American republics 
generally, which at Habana in 1940, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942, and on other occasions have joined 
in their determination that this hemisphere shall 
be defended against such territorial ambitions or 
such attempts at the imposition of undemocratic 
political systems as have been manifested by 
Thus the Monroe 
Doctrine, while it continues to represent the uni- 
lateral policy of the United States, is in com- 
plete harmony with the joint, multilateral policy 
adopted by the American republics and expressed 
in the inter-American system. 


aggressor nations overseas. 


This hemisphere need no longer fear any at- 
tempt from overseas at territorial conquest or col- 
onization. But we must remain fully alert to pre- 
Vent the infiltration of any foreign system or 
theory of government. 

Secondly, in keeping with our determination 
to govern our international relations by our basic 
national principles and ethical tenets, we have 
developed and given expression to the policy of 
the good neighbor. Like the Monroe Doctrine, 
this policy has on occasion been misinterpreted or 
only partially understood. It is not, for exam- 
ple, a policy of purchasing friendship by spending 
money abroad. As originally enunciated by 
President Roosevelt in his first inaugural address, 
it is the policy of “the neighbor who resolutely 
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respects himself, and, because he does so, respects 
the rights of others—the neighbor who respects 
his obligations and respects the sanctity of agree- 
ments in and with a world of neighbors.” I call 
your attention to the fact that the root of this 
policy is self-respect and the trunk which grows 
out of it is mutual respect. From this trunk, in 
turn, grow the branches and the fruits of inter- 
national collaboration. In other words, the 
premise of collaboration under the good-neigh- 
bor policy is that the collaborating nations re- 
spect one another because they are themselves, 
in the deepest meaning of the terms, respectable 
and self-respecting. The policy of the good 
neighbor inevitably implies a community of good 
neighbors, self-respecting neighbors. Conse- 
quently, it is a matter of the utmost gratification 
that the American republics have adopted the 
policy as a common one and have, in the great 
majority of cases, lived up to its high standards. 
Inherently a part of the good-neighbor policy is 
this country’s policy and its obligation to refrain 
from intervening in the internal or external af- 
fairs of any other American state. There was a 
time when it was considered that in the absence 
of a competent international authority, an au- 
thority representing the community of nations, 
a state had the right to intervene in the affairs 
of its neighbors for the purpose of protecting its 
just interests. One trouble with this doctrine 
was that, in practice, it enabled the strong, on their 
own account, to judge in their own cause and to 
enforce judgment in their own cause against the 
weak. Under this doctrine, while any other 
American republic might have as much right to 
intervene in the affairs of the United States as the 
United States had to intervene in its affairs, it 
did not, like the United States, have the power 
to exercise such a right. The conscience of the 
United States, as of the other American repub- 
lics, was in the long run unwilling to accept a 
right of unilateral intervention that, in the nature 
of things, was bound to frustrate an even-handed 
justice. In our domestic affairs, except in cases 
of self-defense, a citizen must appeal to the au- 
thority of the community for the enforcement 
of justice against his neighbor, but he cannot be 
allowed to practice such enforcement for himself 
xwnd by himself. Consequently, even if we were 
not committed as we are to refrain from uni- 
lateral intervention, such intervention would still 
be obnoxious to us as being contrary to the prin- 
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ciples of equity that we wish to see established 
in the world. One of the clear principles under- 
lying the United Nations Organization is that 
the international enforcement of justice is a pre- 
rogative of the international community, not of 
any individual member thereof. 

The United States recognizes that the prepon- 
derance of its power in the inter-American com- 
munity of nations imposes on it a special responsi- 
bility to exercise the most scrupulous restraint. to 
lean over backward—so to speak—in honoring its 
policy and obligation with respect to non-inter- 
vention. It is clear that, since we are bound to be 
engaged in continuous transactions and intimate 
contacts with our fellow American republics— 
since we all live in the same continental abode— 
whatever we refrain from saying and whatever we 
refrain from doing may constitute intervention 
no less than what we do or say. The carrying on 
of ordinary diplomatic relations and their ameni- 
ties with another government may, in default of 
some positive and explicit indication from us, be 
taken as approval and encouragement of that gov- 
ernment’s policy, and thus may constitute inter- 
vention in favor of that government’s policy. 
Therefore, as I have so repeatedly stated, we must 
be scrupulous to avoid intervention by action and 
by inaction alike. 

I would be giving a very partial and thus mis- 
leading picture of this Government’s broad policy 
if I did not emphasize its positive aspects. We. 
the United States, represent certain explicit 
ideals and principles that we have defended at a 
terrible cost in life and treasure on the battlefields 
of the world, and that we are determined shall 
be realized, by every legitimate means in our 
power, throughout the world. These positive 
ideals, these objectives, these principles have been 
given clear and eloquent expression in the United 
Nations Charter and in the 12 points of foreign 
policy set forth by President Truman in his speech 
of October 27, 1945. They are the principles of 
democracy itself, and thus represent an accept- 
ance in the international sphere of the basic prin- 
ciples embodied in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Constitution. They form the common 
basis on which the American republics have asso- 
ciated themselves, and without which their asso- 
ciation could not exist. They are our common 
ground. That is why, when any American gov- 
ernment, in contravention of its commitments and 
the aspirations of its own people, violates those 
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principles, it attacks the very foundation of the 
inter-American system. 

I shall not enumerate these principles here, 
Let me emphasize, however, that they are all ex- 
pressions of our regard for the inviolable dignity 
of the human individual, by virtue of which we 
conceive governments to be instruments devised 
by the people for the protection of their basic 
human rights and the enhancement of opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of those rights. Consequently, 
in the most fundamental sense, no government 
that denies those rights and uses force to prevent 
their expression can be considered in our eyes to 
be a legitimate, and thus a respectable, govern- 
ment. Our own conscience demands that we make 
as clear a distinction as possible between, on the 
one hand, the legitimate governments “deriving 
their just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned”, and, on the other hand, those governments 
which usurp power from the people. 


Within the framework of these broad principles 
and policies, we have certain specific policies bear- 
ing on particular situations and adjusted to meet 
those situations. 

I have already indicated that the good-neighbor 
policy, based on mutual respect between self-re- 
specting nations, is expressed through collabora- 
tion and mutual assistance. It is thus our policy to 
give active help to our fellow American republics 
in their efforts to raise their standards of living, 
of education, and of health. We recognize that in 
doing this we are, in actuality, contributing to our 
own well-being. Here is a concrete instance of 
what I have called altruistic self-interest. For by 
helping to raise these standards in the other 
American republics we are strengthening the 
foundations of our own security by providing the 
essential conditions of orderly and democratic gov- 
ernment among our neighbors, and we are also 
strengthening ourselves economically by building 
better markets for our own products. 


Our cooperation is not confined, however, to the 
general economic front. The American republics 
aspire to a continuing social and cultural advance- 
ment, all the aspects of which are inevitably in- 
terconnected and in a large degree interdependent. 
By our active programs for the exchange of books, 
students, and teachers with the other American 
republics, we are constantly strengthening the 
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foundations of democracy in the hemisphere and 
promoting peace through mutual understanding. 
We are thus helping one another to progress on 
all fronts for our common benefit. 

In short, the community of American nations Is 
trying, through cooperative effort, to establish a 
workable system of peace, security, and prosperity. 
It is a system that does not in the least threaten 
legitimate national interests anywhere else in the 
On the contrary, to the extent that it is 
successful it provides an area of order and prog- 
ress, of freedom under law, that contributes effec- 
tively to international stability and the realization 
throughout the world of those ultimate objectives 
proclaimed by all the great religions of mankind. 

In this lies our hope. For the atomic bomb and 
the other terrible and devastating implements now 
in our hands are dangerous only in so far as men 
use them dangerously. Let us make no mistake 
about it. The atomic bomb is not a problem in 
itself. It merely aggravates an old moral problem, 
which is the problem of man himself. 


world, 


Relations With the Yemen 
Proposed 


[Released to the press February 12] 


The Government of the United States is plan- 
hing to enter into relations with the Government 
of the Yemen. His Majesty the Imam Yahya, 
King of the Yemen, has invited the Government 
of the United States to send a Special Diplomatic 
Mission to his Kingdom to discuss a proposed 
agreement of commerce and friendship. The mis- 
sion, the personnel of which will be announced in 
the near future, is expected to proceed in March 
or April of this year. The negotiations will prob- 
ably be held in Sana’a, capital of the Yemen. 

The Governments of the United States and of 
the Yemen have for a number of years been con- 
sidering the advisability of establishing relations 
with each other. The matter came up again early 
in 1945 when Mr. Hartan B. Clark, American 
Consul at Aden, Arabia, paid an informal visit to 
Sana’a at the invitation of the King of the Yemen, 
His Majesty, the Imam Yahya. 

The Yemen has treaty relations with a number 
of countries, including Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, Iraq, Italy, Saudi Arabia, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Organization of U.S. Mission 
To Observe Elections in Greece 


[ Released to the press February 14] 

Henry F. Grady, head of the United States 
Mission to Observe Elections in Greece, will de- 
part for Athens by Army plane at about 4 p.m. on 
February 15 from the A.T.C. base at the National 
Airport. 

Mr. Grady, who holds the rank of Ambassador 
as personal representative of President Truman, 
will be accompanied by James Grafton Rogers, 
former Assistant Secretary of State and a New 
York attorney, and Herman B. Wells, president 
of the University of Indiana. Both hold the per- 
sonal rank of Minister. 

Other members of Mr. Grady’s immediate 
party who will accompany him include Reginald 
P. Mitchell, Assistant to the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, who has been designated 
as press officer; William Barnes, administrative 
officer of the American Delegation; and William 
O. Baxter, of the Division of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs. Department of State. 

This will be the final plane of the American 
Delegation leaving for Greece, following the de- 
parture of 14 other planes bearing Delegation 
personnel which have left at intervals beginning 
January 7. 

This final group will proceed via the Azores, 
Casablanca, and Rome to Naples, where they will 
join the bulk of the civilian personnel, number- 
ing approximately 90, to pursue an intensive ori- 
entation course for the week of February 18 at 
the Naples suburb of Bagnoli. 

Pursuing this orientation course also will be 
approximately 500 officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army, who will constitute the ob- 
servation teams representing the United States. 
Army personnel will be under the direction of 
Maj. Gen. Harry J. Malony, U.S.A., who will 
bear the personal rank of Minister on this assign- 
ment. 

Major General Malony will meet Mr. Grady’s 
party in Bagnoli, as will the three other members 
of the mission with the personal rank of Min- 
ister, all of whom have proceeded to Italy by 
earlier planes. They include Walter H. Mallory, 
editor of Political Handbook of the World, Jo- 
seph C. Green, Adviser to the Secretary of State 
on Arms and Munitions Control, and William 
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Wesley Waymack, editor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 

The entire group assembled at Bagnoli will de- 
part for Greece on February 24 and 25 and pro- 
ceed to staff the various offices which will be 
established there. 

In conjunction with representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France, which will 
jointly participate with representatives of the 
United States Government in observing the elec- 
tions, the central headquarters will be estab- 
lished in Athens, with district boards to be estab- 
lished at Athens, Heraklion (Crete), Tripolis, 
Patras, and Salonika, and with sub-district head- 
quarters to be established at Larissa, Kavalla, and 
either Preveta or Janina. 

Mr. Grady and Major General Malony will 
make their headquarters in Athens, while the five 
civilian Ministers will establish offices respectively 
at the five district headquarters. 

The press headquarters will be established at 
Athens and headed by the press officers of the 
American, British, and French Delegations. 
The press officer of the American Delegation, in 
cooperation with the responsible officers of the 
United States Army, will assist representatives 
of the American press in connection with billets, 
communications, and transportation. 

The elections have been designed by the Greek 
Government to be held on March 31, 1946. 


Recognition of Rumanian 
Government 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE 

U.S. AND RUMANIAN GOVERNMENTS 

[Released to the press February 15] 

Unofficial translation by Rumanian Foreign Office 
of note dated February 7, 1946 from G. Tatarescu, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter addressed to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, Dr. Petre Groza, 
on February 5, 1946, in which you notified that 
the United States Government are prepared to- 
ward recognition to the Roumanian Government.’ 

* For text of note see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, p. 256. 

* For article by Mr. Mill on the training program see 
BULLETIN Of Feb. 3, p. 148. 
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The Roumanian Government received this noti- 
fication with the deepest satisfaction and I believe 
that it will constitute the beginning of the resump- 
tion of the old relations of friendship and coopera- 
tion which existed between our countries. 

At the same time, the Roumanian Government 
express their wish to be put in the position to 
proceed at the earliest date to the reestablish- 
ment of our diplomatic relations, by the appoint- 
ment of a Roumanian representative in Washing- 
ton. 


Note delivered to the Rumanian Government by 
Mr. Burton Y. Berry, United States Political 
Representative for Rumania, February 14, 1946 


My Government has been pleased to receive the 
communication of February 7, 1946 from the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs which my Government 
considers happily confirms the United States Gov- 
ernment’s understanding of the assurances re- 
ceived from the Rumanian Government in execu- 
tion of the decisions taken at Moscow. In the cir- 
cumstances the United States Government is pre- 
pared to entertain a request for its agreement to 
the appointment of a Rumanian Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States. 


Philippine Foreign Affairs 
Training Program’ 


{Released to the press February 15] 

The first group of Filipinos to participate in a 
training program designed to assist the Philip- 
pines in the conduct of their own foreign relations, 
when independence is granted on July 4, com- 
pleted the Washington phase of its work on 
February 15. 

The occasion was observed with a ceremony 
which featured a discussion of the plans for the 
Philippine Government’s new Department of 
Foreign Affairs and its Foreign Service which 
will be created with independence on July 4. 
Participants in the ceremony included Brigadier 
General Carlos P. Romulo, Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines; Julian F. Harrington, 
Deputy Director of the Office of the Foreign Serv- 
ice; Richard R. Ely, of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for the Philippines, and Frank P. 
Lockhart, Chief of the State Department's Divi- 
sion of Philippine Affairs. 

With the completion of the work in the State 
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Department, it is now planned to detail the Fili- 
pino trainees to American embassies and consul- 
ates abroad where they will receive practical 
training in the field. 

Plans to assist in developing a Philippine For- 
eign Service after independence and to aid in 
establishing a Department of Foreign Affairs for 
the new republic were devised several years ago 
but were interrupted by the war. Efforts to initi- 
ate the program were resumed after V—J Day, 
and the first group arrived in the Department of 
State on December 5, 1945. The initial group 
consists of José F. Imperial, Tiburcio C. Baja, 
Vicente I, Singian, Manuel A. Adeva, and Can- 
dido L. Elbo. A second group of 15 Filipino For- 
eign Affairs trainees is expected to enter the 
Department for training not later than March 15. 

The trainees are employees of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, but while they are detailed to the 
Department and to American diplomatic estab- 
lishments abroad they are subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Foreign Service. In addition 
to lectures and training work especially designed 
for them, they have attended most classes of the 
current Foreign Service Officer’s Training School. 
In the field, they will be given an opportunity to 
participate in the varied activities of the offices 
to which they are detailed. The training program 
is under the supervision of Edward W. Mill, Act- 
ing Assistant Chief of the Division of Philippine 
Affairs. 


U.S. Interest in Italian 
Elections 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press February 11] 

The United States Government is keenly inter- 
ested in the coming Italian elections, during 
Which the people will elect a Constituent Assem- 
bly to carry out the grave task of drafting a new 
constitution. 

Our interest in the elections of an Italian Con- 
stituent Assembly is easy to explain. Even be- 
fore our armies landed on Italian soil to rid Italy 
of Fascist and Nazi oppression, we pledged the 
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Italian people a free government. That pledge 
was solemnly renewed in the Joint Declaration 
of October 13, 1943, which stated that “nothing 
‘an detract from the absolute and untrammelled 
right of the people of Italy by constitutional 
means to decide on the democratic form of gov- 
ernment they will eventually have”. 

Italy has given much to western civilization. 
What we call communal liberties, the liberty of 
the citizen to appoint his leaders and to hold 
them responsible, found their expression in the 
The Italian Con- 
stituent Assembly will have a delicate and an 
imposing task in giving a constitution to a coun- 
try known as the Mother of Law. In that 
task it will have our best wishes and our 
encouragement. 


Death of Philip O. Chalmers 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Italian comuni of long ago. 


[Released to the press February 15] 


I was deeply grieved to learn a few minutes ago 
that Philip O. Chalmers, Chief of the Division of 
Brazilian Affairs of the Department, died this 
morning in Rio de Janeiro, where he had gone as 
au member of the United States Delegation to the 
inauguration of the new President of Brazil. 

Mr. Chalmers’ death is a shocking loss. His con- 
tribution to the cause of Brazilian-United States 
relations has been outstanding and his counsel 
will be sorely missed. His death will be keenly 
felt by his colleagues in the Department and his 
many friends in the United States and Brazil. 


Sanitary Convention, 1938 


Brazil 

The French Embassy has informed the Depart- 
ment that on July 19, 1945 the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador deposited his Government’s instrument of 
ratification of the convention modifying the in- 
ternational sanitary convention of June 21, 1926,’ 
which was signed at Paris October 31, 1938.’ 








‘Treaty Series 762. 
*League of Nations Treaty Series 205. 
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Some Steps in the Reconstruction of Europe 


By WILLARD L. THORP 


NE WOULD LIKE TO THINK that the termination 
QO of hostilities has brought to an end the tragic 
suffering caused by war. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. The completion of full-scale military 
operations solved many problems, but it has also 
created new and urgent ones. As the war went on, 
the supplies of goods on hand in Europe gradually 
disappeared, and the amount of destruction and 
disorganization increased in a tremendous cre- 
scendo. 

The military controls gave some semblance of 
order, but those quickly disappeared in wide areas. 
For example, during the war the Germans forced 
many so-called “slave workers” to mine coal. 
Now many of these workers have returned to their 
homelands but new coal miners have not replaced 
them. ‘Those who are at the mines must devote 
much of their energy to obtaining food, repair- 
ing their homes, and restoring their weakened 
muscles. The process of production is complicated 
by wrecked mines, inadequate repair facilities, 
lack of skilled miners, and shortage of food with 
which to feed the miners. Coal is merely an il- 
justration of countless other situations. It would 
not be a strong statement to say that our immediate 
and prime task in the reconstruction of Europe is 
to keep people alive. 

This post-war crisis was well anticipated by re- 
sponsible people in this country and elsewhere. It 
was realized that the survival of millions of per- 
sons would depend upon solving problems of fi- 
nance, shipping, supplies, and distribution. It was 
also realized that many millions of persons—dis- 
placed persons—would be stranded in various parts 
of Europe and would require special care. For 
a while it was thought that the financial problem 
might be the knottiest. In anticipation of these 
needs, UNRRA, the first of the United Nations 
organizations, was organized as early as the fall 
of 1943 to give aid to countries which had no “‘ca- 
pacity to pay”. It was expected that the enormous 
supply organization built up during the war could 
easily handle the physical goods. However, even 
though UNRRA has funds to provide relief in dev- 
astated areas, and other countries such as France 


and Belgium have available funds to spend, the 
situation is still serious. 

The big problem right now is the actual world 
shortage of essential goods. At first, it looked as 
though the most serious problem would be with 
coal. It is such an essential commodity—trans- 
portation, power, factories, and heat all depend 
upon it. The great centers of coal production on 
the continent of Europe were operating at tiny 
fractions of capacity, and the best efforts of every- 
one concerned could only bring about gradual im- 
provement. But the shortage has been and still 
is tremendous. The United States has never ex- 
ported significant quantities of coal to Europe. 
But we are doing it. One and one half million 
tons of coal moved to Europe in January, and we 
hope to step that up even higher. That at least 
has kept the essential fires burning, although most 
homes in Europe are without heat other than fire- 
wood during these freezing months. If things go 
well, Europe should be able to supply most of her 
own fuel requirements next winter. However, 
that cheerful thought provides few thermal units 
to keep people from freezing or to turn factory 
wheels in the present winter months. 

But today, of all the scarce goods, wheat is the 
scarcest. Only last week President Truman stated 
that. “For the world as a whole, a food crisis has 
developed which may prove to be the worst in 
modern times. More people face starvation and 
even actual death for want of food today than in 
any war year and perhaps more than in all the 
war years combined.” Wheat crops in Europe and 
North Africa and rice crops in the Far East have 
been far below expectations. Extraordinary 
droughts and the disruption of war are the basic 
reasons. And Europe had no carry-over stocks to 
help her. 

The human problem can be seen from the figures 





oxcerpts from an address delivered before the Service 
Bureau for Women’s Organizations in Hartford, Conn, 
Feb. 11 and released to the press on that date, Mr. 
Thorp is Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State. Requests for complete 
text of this address should be sent to the Division of 
Research and Publication, Department of State. 
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on food consumption. Per person consumption in 
the United States now runs about 3,300 calories 
per day. More than 125,000,000 people in Europe 
will shortly be getting less than 2,000 calories per 
day, and another 28,000,000 less than 1,500. 
While I will discuss only wheat, I must also add 
that there exists a similar situation in the Far East 
And the shortages in meat, fats, and sugar 
greatly aggravate the situation. India is threat- 
ened with one of the worst famines in its history. 
Italy and North Africa are in especially bad shape. 
The countries of Europe are doing what they 
can. France has reintroduced bread rationing. 
Great Britain has announced cuts in rations of 
fats and a return to the dark wartime loaf of bread. 
Fortunately for the world, we had a record 
wheat crop last year in this country. During the 
next 6 months, the importing countries need 17 
million tons of wheat. The estimates of wheat 
available are less than 12 million tons. From the 
other surplus-producing countries, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Argentina, it may be possible to export 
6 million tons. It will be almost a superhuman 
accomplishment if we can export a like amount. 
It will mean, first, that we reduce our own require- 


in rice. 


ments at various points, and, second, that we suc- 
ceed in organizing our transportation, port, and 
shipping facilities for an effort quite as great as 
that required during the war. 

The President has already set in motion a pro- 
gram which includes a number of steps which the 
Government is taking to help, such as the prohibi- 
tion of the use of wheat in making alcohol and a 30 
percent reduction in beer; the raising of the 
amount of flour to be made from each bushel of 
Wheat; the control of inventories; the control of 
exports; the establishment of rail priorities; 
et cetera. But the most important step cannot be 
taken by the Government itself—the actual saving 
of wheat by individuals, by you and me. We can 
do that by stopping the waste of bread. This is 
how a war against starvation. We are in it, each 
and everyone of us, and we cannot escape the 
responsibility. 

It is obvious that these immediate supply prob- 
lems which I have been discussing are only the 
very first phase in the process of bringing Europe 
back to a state of economic health. The tremen- 
(ous task of reconstructing a war economy to a 
peacetime basis may be seen vividly in the case of 
England. England was at war for six full years. 
The evidence shows that her industry was con- 
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verted to the production of materials of war to a 
greater degree than that of any other country in 
the world, including Germany. When the United 
States entered the war and began to ship supplies 
from this country on a tremendous scale, England 
took an increasing amount of consumer’s goods 
from us and shifted even more than she had be- 
fore to making goods directly connected with the 
war. Consequently, well over half of the produe- 
tive energies of the English people was devoted 
to war purposes. Now comes the difficult task of 
reconversion to peacetime production. 

For more than a century, England has depended 
on substantial imports of raw materials and food- 
stuffs and has paid for them by exports, mainly 
of manufactured goods. She is essentially a man- 
ufacturing country. This is the basis of her econ- 
omy. During the war, she gave up her export 
trade. She put her factories and skills to work in 
producing munitions and military equipment. 
She obtained the necessary imports by using her 
available foreign resources, by building up large 
obligations abroad, and through the lend-lease 
procedure. These methods of war financing have 
come to an end. 
desperately. 


Nevertheless, she needs imports 
Normally, she would pay with the 
proceeds of export, but she must go through the 
process of reconversion before she will be able to 
produce many goods for foreign markets. Fur- 
thermore, England has no net external credits in 
other countries to draw on; she is now a debtor 
nation by many billions of dollars. Her need, to 
put it briefly, is to be able to obtain essential im- 
ports of food and raw materials until she is back 
on an exporting basis again. Her position is like 
that of a manufacturer who has been fully occu- 
pied with war production, who has an excellent 
labor force, a good basic plant despite some needed 
improvements, and good market prospects as soon 
as he can start producing peacetime goods, but 
who has no way to get through the transition 
period. 

Because of this state of affairs, Britain must 
maintain most rigorous controls over her im- 
ports and exports. Similarly, she must guard her 
foreign exchange with the ‘greatest care. Her 
trade must be directed so far as possible to coun- 
tries which will deal in sterling and as little as 
possible to countries where dollars will be required. 
She may find it necessary to work out deals with 
various countries for the exchange of commodities 


(Continued on next page) 
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Results of the Anglo-American Civil Aviation Conference 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE U.K. AND U.S. 


{ Released to the press February 11 by the U. S.-U. K. Delegations ] 

1. Three documents, two to be signed and one 
to be initialed in Bermuda at 2300 hrs. GMT 
(7:00 p. m. Bermuda time, 6:00 p. m. Wash- 
ington time) on Monday February 11, represent 
the work of the Anglo-American Civil Aviation 
Conference which has been in session there since 
January 15, 

2. The documents agreed upon at the Bermuda 
Conference represent a sincere and determined 
effort to reconcile the widely divergent views 
which were held by the two nations on the extent 
to which international Air Transport should be 
subject to Governmental controls. The two Gov- 
ernments are happy to announce that agreement 
has been reached on conditions which they believe 
will be satisfactory and advantageous to both 
Nations. 

3. The three documents are :— 


(7) The Final Act of the Conference. 

(71) A Bilateral Agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States and an attached 
Annex. 

(iii) Heads of Agreement relating to the Civil 
Use of Leased Air Bases. 





THORP—Continued from page 301. 
on a barter basis, thus avoiding the difficult cur- 
rency problem. And her operations must be 
planned with an eye primarily to short-run and 
immediate necessities. 

It is to meet this situation that the Financial 
Agreement between this country and Britain has 
been negotiated. A loan of $3,750,000,000 by the 
American Government to the British Government 
has been proposed and is now before Congress. 
This loan will be a major factor in helping Eng- 
land to get back on her feet economically. She 
will be able to obtain her necessary imports, reor- 
ganize her industries for export, and avoid a waste- 
ful diversion of her resources into unproductive 
lines for reasons of necessity. British goods will 
shortly help relieve the shortages in England and 
in the rest of the world. 


DELEGATIONS 


4. All the chief aspects of Civil Aviation out- 
standing between Britain and America are coy- 
ered and resolved in these three documents. They 
should provide a firm foundation on which future 
and closer aeronautical collaboration between the 
two Nations can be built. Both nations had before 
the Bermuda Conference accepted the multilateral 
Air Transit Agreement at the Chicago Air Con- 
ference which provided for Freedoms I and II; 
that is, the right of the air carrier or carriers of 
one nation to fly through the air space of the other 
(Freedom I) and to land for non-traffic purposes 
(Freedom IT). 

5. The chief feature emerging from these Con- 
ference Documents is that the broad policy agreed 
between the two Governments offers an oppor- 
tunity for the development of Air Transport 
coupled with provision for later review and adjust- 
ment of any practices which are shown by experi- 
ence to be harmful to the best interests of the two 
Nations. 

6. In brief, the highlights resulting from the 
Conference are :- 

(7) Rates to be charged by air carriers operat- 
ing between points in the United Kingdom and 
points in the United States are to be subject to 
governmental review. 

(#7) The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced its forthcoming decision approving the 
traflic and rate conference machinery of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association (IATA) for 
a period of one year. (Section II of the Annex.) 

(77) Freedom by each country to determine the 
frequency of operations of its airlines. 

(tv) Freedom to carry Fifth Freedom traffic in 
accordance with defined principles subject to ad- 
justment in particular cases where such adjust- 
ment may be found necessary in the light of expe- 
rience. (Section I of the Annex and Paragraph 
(6) of the Final Act.) 

(x) Agreement on an initial schedule of world- 
wide air routes of mutual interest to the United 
Kingdom and the United States (Section III of 
the Annex). 
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(v7) Clearing of the position of the Air Bases 
leased by the United Kingdom to the United States 
so that they may be opened for civil use as soon 
as possible wherever such use will contribute to 
the overall development of Civil Aviation along 
sound economic lines. In effect, this means that 
when the Agreement is finalised, the Leased Bases 
at Bermuda, Antigua, St. Lucia and British 
Guiana will be opened for full civil use while 
other Bases will be available for civil aircraft as 
had weather alternates to existing civil airports. 
The United States has conditioned its approval 
of the Agreement upon the working out of a sat- 
isfactory agreement covering similar problems as 
regards Bases and airfields in Labrador and New- 
foundland. (Heads of Agreement on Leased 
Bases. ) 

(7/7) Agreement that in general any dispute 
between the two nations relating to the inter- 
pretation or application of the Agreement which 
cannot be settled through consultation shall be 
referred for an advisory report to the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAQ) or its successor. (Article IX of the 
Agreement.) 

7. Tire Finan Act or rie CONFERENCE. 

This document brings together in one place the 
different documents of the Conference and sets 
out the principles for the development of inter- 
national Civil Air Transport to which the two 
The de- 


liberate trend of these principles is to encourage 


Governments have agreed to subscribe. 


the use of Air Transport and to stimulate air 
travel at economic rates. At the same time the 
principles provide for fair and equal opportunity 
for air carriers of the two Nations to operate be- 
tween their respective territories and to provide 
ur transport facilities matched to the needs of 
the public. The fair and equal opportunity re- 
ferred to above does not imply the allocation of 
frequencies by agreement but only the right of 
each nation to offer the services it believes justi- 
fied under the principles agreed to. 

Special consideration is also given to. safe- 
guarding the rightful interest of both countries 
ind to bridging the period during which difficul- 
ties resulting from the War might militate to the 
prejudice of either country. 

An important principle is that outlined in par- 
igraph 6 of the Final Act. This paragraph in 
referring to the carriage by air carriers of one of 
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the two nations of so-called “Fifth Freedom” 
traflic—that is passengers and cargo between two 
foreign countries—recognizes this Fifth Freedom 
privilege, granted in the Annex, so long as the 
carriage of these loads does not defeat the pri- 
mary objective of the agreed international air 
services which is to provide air transport ade- 
quate for the traffic between the country of origin 
of the aircraft and the country of destination of 
the traffic. 

To this end, the right to carry “fill-up” Fifth 
Freedom trafic is to be subject to the general 
principle that capacity should be related to :- 


(7) the traffic requirements between the coun- 
try of origin and the countries of destination ; 
(77) the requirements of through airline op- 
eration, and 
(777) the traffic requirements of the area through 
which the airline passes after taking account of 
local and regional services. 


Thus, the privilege of carrying Fifth Freedom 
traffic has been reciprocally granted subject to the 
considerations indicated above. 

Another important principle agreed on and set 
out in the Final Act is that (in paragraph 11) 
which provides for regular and frequent consul- 
tation between British and American Government 
authorities—in fact the CAB and the British 
Ministry of Civil Aviation—to ensure that there 
shall be close collaboration to implement and de- 
velop the understandings arrived at in Bermuda 
and to provide for the solution of new problems 
of interest to both nations in the field of civil 
aviation. 





8. Ture BrrareraL AGREEMENT 


This Agreement follows the line of the standard 
form of such Agreements as drawn up at Chicago. 
It contains 14 Articles which define the conditions 
under which air services (i.e., regularly scheduled 
airline services) shall be operated between the 
territories of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. (Details of the routes are set out in Sec- 
tion [II of the Annex.) 

The Agreement sets out (Article 8) that modi- 
fications to the Annex (other than the route 
changes provided for in Section IV of the Annex) 
may be made after consultation and agreement 
between the aeronautical authorities of the two 
Further, there is provision (Article 9) 
that any dispute between the two Governments on 


nations. 
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the Agreement or the Annex shall be referred to 
the PICAO or its successor for an advisory report. 
There is no time limit on the Agreement but either 
nation may at any time request consultation with 
the other with a view to making amendments 
which may be desirable in the light of experience. 
Pending the outcome of such consultation, either 
nation may give notice to the other of its desire to 
In the absence of an 
amendments the 


terminate the agreement. 
agreement as to the desired 
Agreement can be terminated twelve months after 
the giving of notice. But termination of the 
Agreement in this way will not affect the traffic 
rights which U. S. air carriers may exercise at 
any of the Leased Bases which are to be opened 
for civil use. 

9. THe ANNEX. 

This is a most important part of the Agreement 
from an operative viewpoint. It is divided into 
five Sections :— 


I —~ RIGHTS 
II RATES 
IiI & 1V —- ROUTES 
if ~ CHANGE OF GAUGE. 


I_-Rights. This Section sets out that airlines of 
the United States and the United Kingdom shall 
enjoy traffic rights between the territories of the 
two countries on routes outlined in Section II] 
of the Annex in accordance with the principles 
stated in the Final Act and in the Annex. 

II-Rates. The two countries have agreed on 
regulation to ensure economic operation and to 
prevent rate wars resulting from unfair and un- 
economic rates. The CAB has announced its 
forthcoming decision approving the traffic and 
rate conference machinery of the International Air 
Transport Association (IATA) for a period of 
one year from February 1946. Under United 
States law, rates agreed upon by IATA in all 
cases where United States air carriers are parties 
are subject to CAB approval. Furthermore, the 
Executive Department of the United States (in- 
cluding the CAB) has agreed to seek from Con- 
gress power to fix fair and economic rates for 
United States air carriers on international air 
services. 

A most important principle has been agreed to 
in respect to rate regulation. In all cases where 
disagreement arises as to any rates between points 
under the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom and 
points under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
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consultation between the aeronautical authorities 
of the two countries is provided to the end that if 
possible agreement as to the proper rate can be 
reached and such agreement made effective within 
the respective constitutional powers and obliga- 
tions of the Governments. 

New rates proposed by any U. K. or U.S. airline 
are required to be filed with both Governments 
30 days before the effective date of such rates, 
If agreed by both Governments the new rate can 
zo into effect at once. 

If, before the CAB acquires its rate fixing pow- 
ers, it disagrees with a rate proposed by a U. K. 
carrier and approved by the U. K. Government 
or the U. K. disagrees with a rate proposed by a 
U. S. carrier, and if after consultation the two 
Governments do not agree or if after agreement it 
cannot for any reason be made effective, the party 
objecting to the rate “may take such steps as it 
may consider necessary to prevent the inaugura- 
tion of continuation of the service in question at 
the rate complained of”. 

After the CAB acquires rate fixing powers, if 
after 30 days either the CAB or the U. K. Govern- 
ment cannot agree on a rate proposed by an air 
carrier or carriers of the other nation, the pro- 
posed rate may nevertheless go into effect pro- 
visionally at the discretion of the Government of 
the air carrier concerned pending settlement of the 
disagreement either by further consultation or by 
an advisory report from the PICAO which each 
Party agrees to use its best efforts to put into effect. 

I1I-Poutes. Under this heading both the United 
Kingdom and the United States have set out lists 
of proposed air routes which touch their two ter- 
ritories. Although some of these air routes are 
already in operation, some may be opened shortly 
and others may not come into operation for some 
time, all are set down as an indication of how the 
rights granted in Section I of the Annex may be 
exercised, 

IV-Route changes. This section lays down that 
any changes on the routes of one nation in the 
territory of the other will be made only after con- 
sultation and agreement between the aeronautical 
authorities. Other route changes in third coun- 
tries may be made at any time, provided that 
prompt notice is given by the one country to the 
other of such changes. Any disagreement which 
may arise and cannot be resolved by the aeronal- 
tical authorities of the two countries shall be 
referred to PICAO for an advisory report. In 
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addition, each country will keep the other informed 
of new route certificates and authorities extended 
to their own air carriers. 

V—-Change of gauge. On any long, through, route 
it may be that it will be more economical to handle 
the onward carriage of traffic from key points in 
smaller aircraft than that used on the prior part of 
the trip. The Conference has recognized this pos- 
sibility but has provided that in such case the 
smaller aircraft will operate only in connection 
with the larger aircraft arriving at the point of 
change so as to provide a connecting service, spe- 
cifically scheduled as such, and the smaller aircraft 
will thus normally wait on the arrival of the larger 
aircraft at junction points. 

VI-Frequencies. The Conference has placed no 
specific limitation on frequencies. Each nation 
operating under the principles agreed to is to be 
free to determine for itself the number of frequen- 
cies Which are justified; services being related to 
traflic demands. 


10. Leasep Arr Bases. 


Heads of Agreement relating to the Civil Use 
of Leased Air Bases have been drawn up and ini- 
tialled with a view to the ultimate conclusion of 
a formal Agreement. 

When the United Kingdom undertook in 1940 
to lease to the United States certain areas in New- 
foundland, Bermuda and the Caribbean area for 
naval and air bases, the subsequent Agreement ex- 
pressly provided that, except in special cireum- 
stances or by agreement between the Governments 
concerned, commercial aircraft should not be al- 
lowed to operate from the airfields in the leased 
areas. It also provided that no commercial activi- 
ties should be conducted within the leased areas 
other than with the consent of the Governments 
concerned. 

After the lease of these Bases, the United States 
constructed a large airfield at each of them. With 
the end of the War there are obvious advantages in 
opening, for use by civil aircraft, airfields in the 
leased areas in territories in which no other satis- 
factory civil airfields are available. Such opening 
would contribute both to the development of Air 
Transport and to the territories concerned. But 
where satisfactory airfields already exist there 
would not be the same reason for arranging for 
commercial aircraft to use the Base airfields. 

Some discussions on this subject between the 
Governments of the United States and the United 
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Kingdom were held in the autumn of 1945. Thus, 
when arrangements for the Bermuda Conference 
were made it was suggested that the opportunity 
should be taken to deal with this question as well 
as other more general questions relating to Civil 
Aviation. 

As a result of the Conference, when the Agree- 
ment now envisaged is concluded, the airfields at 
the Leased Bases in Bermuda, Antigua, St. Lucia 
and British Guiana will be opened to regular use 
by civil aircraft. Other similar airfields in Trini- 
dad and Jamaica will be available for use as bad 
weather alternates in case of necessity. 

The opening of the Bases to civil aircraft use 
is contingent upon the making of satisfactory 
agreements with the Governments of Newfound- 
land and Canada regarding the use by civil aircraft 
of airfields in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
namely Gander, Harmon, Argentia and Goose 
Bay. 

There have been prolonged discussions on the 
many difficult questions arising on the commer- 
cial use of the airfields. These discussions have 
left some remaining difficulties and complicated 
legal problems which will form the subject of 
further discussions between the two Governments. 

Agreement has, however, been reached in prin- 
ciple as to the terms on which British, United 
States and other aircraft should be allowed to use 
the airfields. The positions of both the United 
Kingdom and the United States in regard to the 
exercise of traffic rights on the Bases have been 
safeguarded and provision has been made to en- 
sure that the United States, which will maintain 
the airfields for military purposes, shall enjoy 
“most favored nation” treatment. Thus it is 
agreed that no other civil air carrier, including 

civil air carriers of the United Kingdom, will be 
granted any greater or different traflic rights at 
the Bases than are granted to United States civil 
air carriers at such Bases, with certain exceptions 
permitted in the case of United Kingdom traffic 
between two points under its jurisdiction. There 
is also provision that the United States shall have 
the right to carry between the Bases in its own 
civil aireraft certain personnel travelling on busi- 
ness connected with the leased Bases. 

Other provisions of the Heads of Agreement 


The Final Act of the Conference, the Heads of Agreement 
relating to Civil Use of Leased Air Bases, and the Report 
on the Bases Discussions will be printed in a later issue 
of the BULLETIN. 
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relate to the right of either Government to sus- 
pend for military reasons commercial operations 
at the Base airfields, and to the right of the United 
States military authorities to ensure that no steps 
are taken in connection with commercial air op- 
erations which would prejudice in any way the 
military use of the Bases. There is also a provi- 
sion that if the United States wish at any time 
to relinquish the responsibility for maintaining 
the Base airfields the United Kingdom or the 
Colonial Governments concerned would have the 
right to take over that responsibility. 


Air-T ransport Agreement 


United States and Turkey 
[Released to the press February 15] 

The Department of State announced that a 
bilateral air-transport between the 
United States and Turkish governments was con- 
cluded in Ankara on February 12. 
for this Government by the American Ambassa- 
dor, Edwin C. Wilson, and for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment by the Secretary-General of the Turkish 
Foreign Office, Feridun Cemal Erkin. 

The route to be operated by American air serv- 
ices under this. agreement extends from the 
United States through Central Europe to Turkey 
and beyond to India, via intermediate points, 
with commercial stops for international traffic at 
both Istanbul and Ankara. Pan American Air- 
ways is the airline which has been designated by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for this route. 
Turkish air reciprocal 
rights on a route to the United States to be deter- 
mined at a later date. The new agreement makes 
provision for the carriage of so-called “fifth 
freedom” traffic. 


agreement 


It was signed 


services are accorded 





The Foreign Service 











Resignation of Ambassador Harriman 
[Released to the press by the White House February 14] 


Letter from President Truman to W. Averell Harriman, 
accepting his resignation as United States Ambassador to 
the Soviet Governmeni, 

February 14, 1946 
DEAR AVERELL : 

In April last year you submitted to me a letter of res- 

ignation. I prevailed upon you to continue in office. At 
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Potsdam you told me of the understanding you had with 
President Roosevelt that with the end of the war you 
should be permitted to resign. At my request, however, 
you agreed to remain for a while longer. 

The Secretary of State advises me that in Moscow and 
again in London you insisted to him that, having been 
away from your business and your home for years, you 
felt you should be permitted to return home. Only be- 
cause of your insistence would I agree to accept your 
resignation, and I do so with great reluctance. 

During the war you were called upon to perform many 
missions of great importance and on every oceasion you 
discharged your duty in a manner that contributed to 
our victory and reflected credit upon your Government, 

In accepting your resignation I want you to know that 
I am satisfied all thoughtful Americans will share my 
feeling of gratitude to you for the services you have 
rendered your country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN 
Foreign Service Examinations 
Scheduled 
[Released to the press February 15] 

The State Department announced on February 
13 that a special written Foreign Service examina- 
tion for qualified members of the Armed Forces 
and honorably discharged veterans will be held 
September 30-October 1, 1946. This examination 
is part of the program begun last year to expand 
the Foreign Service by recruiting Foreign Service 
Officers, Unclassified, from among the ranks of the 
veterans and members of the Armed Forces. 

By agreement with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, members of the Armed Forces will be eligi- 
ble to apply for designation to take the examina- 
tion regardless of their rank, length of service, or 
where they are stationed. Arrangements will be 
made to hold the written examination overseas 
wherever necessary. Candidates who are success- 
ful on the written examination will be required to 
take a subsequent oral examination before appoint- 
ments are made. 

Presidential Approval 

The text of the President’s letter to the Secretary 
of State, concerning the examination follows: 

“Tam pleased to see that the Department of State 
is continuing its program of expanding the Foreign 
Service and that another examination for admis- 
sion to the Service will be held in 1946. As I said 
in my letter of April 19, 1945, to Mr. Stettinius, it 
is extremely important that the Foreign Service 
be brought up to full strength as soon as possible 
so that it will be able to perform the vital role in 
our foreign affairs which has been assigned to it. 
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“It is my understanding that the forthcoming 
examination is being held especially for qualified 
veterans and members of the armed forces, par- 
ticularly those whose military duties prevented 
their taking the last examination. This plan has 
my full approval. I can think of no group of 
young Americans who possess to a greater extent 
the loyalty, integrity, and ability demanded of our 
Foreign Service Oflicers.” 

Eligibility Requirements 

1. An applicant must be a member of the Armed 
Forces or an honorably discharged veteran. 

2, An applicant must have been born between 
July 1, 1915, and July 1, 1925. 

3. An applicant must be an American citizen 
and have been such for at least 15 years. 

4. If married. an applicant’s wife (husband) 
must be an Ameiican citizen. 

5. An applicant must have received a bachelor’s 
or other equivalent degree from a college or uni- 
versity accredited by recognized national or re- 
gional accrediting agencies; or, if his course in 
such a college or university was interrupted by 
entrance on active duty in the Armed Forces, he 
must have at time of submitting his application, 
completed approximately three fourths of the 
course required for a bachelor’s or other equivalent 
degree, 

6, An applicant must be able to read with rea- 
sonable facility one of the following languages: 
French, German, Spanish. 


Procedure for Applying 

Veterans may obtain applications for designa- 
tion to take the written examination from Civil 
Service Regional Offices, offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration, colleges and universities, the 
Department of State. 

Members of Armed Forces will be able to ob- 
tain applications through official channels. Army 
personnel should see War Department Circular 
No. 29 of 30 January 1946, A Navy Department 
BuPers letter, a Marine Corps Letter of Instrue- 
tion, and a Coast Guard AIL-DCGO letter will be 
forthcoming shortly. 

The deadline for receipt of applications is June 
17, 1946, 
will not be considered, 


Applications received after that date 
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“the defenses of peace” 
[Released to the press February 15] 


If atomic warfare is not to destroy civilization, 
mutual understanding among peoples must replace 
ignorance and suspicion, according to the report 
released on February 15 by the Department of 
State on the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

In releasing the report Assistant Secretary of 
State Benton declared that this new agency of the 
United Nations is potentially an instrument of the 
greatest importance for building “the defenses of 
peace” in the minds of men. 

“International trust and confidence are no longer 
ideal goals to be realized in some utopian future, 
but present and urgent and inescapable necessi- 
ties international understanding must 
henceforth be treated as a first objective of our 
foreign policy”, the report declares. UNESCO 
will contribute to this end “by promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, sci- 
ence, and culture”, and “through all the media of 
mass communication—notably the press, radio, and 
motion pictures”. 

The report is issued in the form of a pamphlet 
entitled “the defenses of peace.” The first part of 
the pamphlet, released on February 15, contains 
the report of Archibald MacLeish, chairman of the 
American Delegation to the conference which met 
in London, November 1-16, 1945, to draft the con- 


stitution of UNESCO. Included also are the 
text of the constitution and other documents 
approved by the conference. Part II of the 


pamphlet, which will be available shortly, contains 
«u summary and analysis of the constitution pre- 
pared by the delegation, and other related docu- 
ments, 

The pamphlet derives its title from the preamble 
of UNESCO’s constitution, which declares that 
“since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed”. 

The constitution of UNESCO is now under con- 
sideration by the governments of the United Na- 
The organization will come formally into 
existence when the constitution has been accepted 


tions. 


by 20 nations. 
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Publicati 

of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ercept in the 


case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Blair House, Past and Present: An Account of Its Life 
and Times in the City of Washington. By Katharine 
Elizabeth Crane, Department of State. Pub. 2361. 388 pp., 
16 illus. $1. 
Prepared for presentation to distinguished foreign 
visitors who are officially entertained by the United 
States Government at the Blair House. An edition 
has been printed for public sale and distribution. 


“the defenses of peace”: Documents Relating to 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Part I. Conference Series 80. 
Pub. 2457. iii, 31 pp. 10¢. 
Contains letter of transmittal; report to Secretary of 
State from Chairman of U.S. Delegation; Final Act 
of Conference; Constitution of the Organization ; In- 
strument establishing Preparatory Commission ; reso- 
lutions on media of mass communication, arrange 
ment with International Council of Scientific Unions, 
and adult education; and list of members of U. 8S. 
Delegation. 


Our Inter-American Policy. Inter-American Series 28. 
Pub. 2456. 17 pp.  5¢. 
Radio broadcast featuring Spruille Braden, Assistant 
Secretary of State for American Republic Affairs, 
and Ellis O. Briggs, Director, Office of American Re- 
public Affairs, Department of State. 


The British Loan—What It Means to Us. A radio broad- 
cast by Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, January 1946. 
Pub. 2454. 19 pp. 10¢. 
A discussion and explanation of the proposed loan 
to the United Kingdom broadcast as the fifth in a 
group of State Department programs and the forty- 
eighth in the NBC University of the Air series on 
“Our Foreign Policy”. 


Commercial Policy Series 81. 


Moscow Meeting of Foreign Ministers, December 16-26, 
1945: Report by James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 
Soviet-Anglo-American Communiqué. Conference Series 
79. Pub. 2448. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Covenant of the League of Nations and Charter of the 
United Nations: Points of Difference. By Clyde Eagle- 
ton, Legal Expert, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State. Pub. 2442. 14 pp. 5¢. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Mutual Aid. Agreement and Exchanges of Notes Between 
the United States of America and Turkey—Agreement 
signed at Ankara February 23, 1945; effective Feu uary 
23, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 465. Pub 2446. 
12 pp. 5¢. 
Text of agreement and notes on the principles a ply- 
ing to aid for defense under the Lend-Lease Act. 


Preparatory Commission of the United Nations. Interim 
Alrangements Between the United States of America and 
Other Powers—Signed at San Francisco June 26, 1245; 
effective from June 26, 1945. Executive Agreement Series 
$61. Publication 2392. 47 pp. 10¢. 


The document by which the Preparatory Commissio 
Was established and given certain functions unti 
the coming into force of the United Nations Charter 
printed in all five official languages with facsimiles 
of signatures. 


Agricultural Experiment Station. Agreement Betwee. 
the United States of America and Guatemala Amending 
the Agreement of July 15, 1944—Signed at Guatemala Mar, 
10, 1945; effective Mar. 10, 1945. Executive Agreement 


Series 464. Pub, 2407. 5S pp. 5¢. 


Establishment of a Supervisory Commission to pro- 
vide joint supervision over the cooperative aspect 01 
the agricultural investigation and to furnish a ready 
means for consultation between the two Governments, 


Military Service. Agreement Between the United States 
of America and Peru—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Washington May 23 and June 12, 1945. Executive Agree- 
ment Series 477. Pub. 2443. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement permitting, on a reciprocal basis, national 
of one country residing in the territory of the other 
country, but who have not declared their intentions @. 
becoming citizens of the latter country, to elect to 
serve in the armed forces of the country of which the, 
are nationals. 
General Relations. Agreement Between the Un. 
States of America and Panama—Effected by exchang. + 
Washington May 18, 1942. Executiv 
Pub. 24381. 10 pp. 5¢. 


notes signed at 

Agreement Series 452. 
Text of agreement regarding 12 points in the gener] 
relations between the United States and Panama. 


Recent Publications of the Department of State, 1946 
Pub. 2451. 4 pp. Free. 
Annotated list of Department publications on curren 
developments in foreign relations. 
A cumulative list of the publications of the Departme 
of State, from October 1, 1929 to January 1 1946 (public 
tion 2464) may be had from the Department of State. 
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